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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ARLIAMENT, 


it is understood, 
resume early in September to debate the 


camp understand the prices of the stock market. 
I do not envy Mr. Snowden his task of restoring 
confidence to the foreign creditor. But I can 
usefully recite a simple story which a prominent 


is tO | M.P. told me this week. 


national emergency and the programme of 
economy which the Government has been dis- 
cussing in full Cabinet this week. At the 
moment, according to the Daily Herald, cuts in 
Salaries are in contemplation, but no cut in the 
dole; there is to be an increase in direct taxation, 
but no decision has been come to on the imposi- 


_ tion of a tariff for revenue. 


The wild men from the Clyde are now howling 
for direct though partial repudiation of the 
interest on War Loan. The immediate effect has 
been to damage British security in the eyes of 
the world, though probably very few in that 


As a direct consequence of our collieries having 
to break firm contracts, suspend supplies, or offer 
new contracts with the strike clause in them 
during the coat strike of 1926, a very powerful 
Dutch firm, driven to exasperation at its own 
resulting loss, has ever since that date placed 
elsewhere its annual order for coal, a little matter 
of 11,000,000 tons, or work for over 40,000 miners 
each year. What a lesson in everyday trading 
of the value of sanctity of contract! And that 
reminds me that since that year roughly one 
miner in three, or no fewer than 375,000, to be 
precise, have had to go permanently on the 
dole. 
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I hope that the professional optimists in 
our midst, who predict total disarmament of all 
nations by the Conference at Geneva next spring, 
will shortly face up to reality. Where five or six 
big Powers are concerned, the strong in arma- 
ments, industry and finance will never agree to 
disarm effectually; for that in effect lets weaker 
States gain relatively. Equally, where all are 
virtually balanced in such strength, there is no 
force to ensure reduction. All are too jealous 
to lead the way for fear such action be read as 
weakness. 


Lastly, the poor by comparison dare not be 
the leaders, since inadequate though their 
weapons may be, they are good enough to delay 
a hostile attack until powerful friends can rush 
to their aid. In this general summary can be 
read the politics of 1931, interpreting France 
for ‘‘ the strong ’’ in the first instance, applying 
the moral of the second to the new Succession 
States of East Europe, and substituting Germany 
for ‘‘ the poor ’’ in the third. Prospective dis- 
armament will prove no substitute for present 
economy, which is the source of its specious 
popularity to-day. 


* * 


The past week saw the inception of the new 
trade treaty between Canada and Australia, an 
object-lesson in common sense to the whole 
Empire. The Canadian Government is now to 
seek similar bilateral agreements with New Zea- 
land and South Africa. Its effort over here to 
secure the same with ourselves was, of course, 
foiled last spring by the brigade of Cobdenite 
bigots. But time is on the side of the patriot 
and business man. ‘‘ Not of endeavouring to 
get without giving, nor of giving without get- 
ting, but of giving and getting,’’ is the descrip- 
tion by himself of the methods of the Premier 
of Canada. That we may well make our own 
goal. 


A small piece of news, moreover, shows which 
way the straw is blowing, namely, that British 
migrants into Canada—I never use ‘‘ immigrant ”’ 
wherever I speak of the transference of British 
domicile though not of common citizenship— 
has dropped in a year from 16,584 to 3,826. 
Migration is showing a slow-down, and shortly 
may come to a halt. Yet on its expansion de- 
pends the future in Canada, and largely our 
British market there. We are running the thing 
much too fine for my liking. 


* * * 


Like a maid always at the point of giving 
notice, Mr. Gandhi has at last overreached him- 
self, and Lord Willingdon has adroitly called his 
bluff over the outstanding 5 per cent. of the Land 
Tax which was his pretext. The legend of 
superior government, without waiting for its 
trial, has faded quietly away, in which respect 
the fate of Louis Philippe has been a useful 
lesson. What does prick the conscience is the 
new reminder by some thirty Princes of personal 
treaties of the King-Emperor with themselves, 
in which he undertook to protect them by main- 
taining order throughout British India. There 
must be no shuffling of our responsibility. 


The withdrawal of the Socialist candidate at 
Guildford is, of course, further proof of the 
understanding which exists, not so much between 
the Liberal and Labour Parties, or even between 
the Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd George, as 
between Mr. Henderson and Sir Herbert Samuel, 
The last named is naturally concerned with his 
own electoral prospects at Darwen, and he be. 
lieves that he has little hope of re-election there 
unless there is no Socialist candidate. I under. 
stand that those best qualified to judge are of 
opinion that whatever happens he will not be 
returned for that constituency again. 


In these circumstances it seems highly probable 
that the illness of Mr. Lloyd George—who has 
at least always tried to preserve the appearance 
of independence—will be utilized by Mr. Hender- 
son to subordinate the Liberal Party still further 
to the wishes of the Government, and Sir Herbert 
Samuel, with his eyes on Darwen, will assist in 
the good work. In short, the Liberal leader may 
return to the political arena to find that there 
is no scope for his bargaining powers, and that 
his followers are irretrievably committed to the 
fortunes of the Government with no other quid 
pro quo than the undertaking that there shall 
not be a Socialist candidate at Darwen at the 
next General Election. 


* * * 


The new Spanish Constitution is a greater 
tribute to the industry of those who have drafted 
it than to their intelligence. Like its famous 
predecessor of 1812, it is designed to produce a 
new heaven and a new earth within the shortest 
possible space of time, and it quite fails to take 
into account either the people upon whom it is 
to be imposed or the experience of the last twenty 
years. Like the Second Republic itself, it 


smacks of 1848, with a slight admixture of the 
latest Russian ideas. 


A country that has been overwhelmingly 
Catholic for centuries is to become by a stroke 
of the pen a lay State, and in the land where 
the subjection of women has been almost an 
article of faith, divorce on the application of one 
party alone is to be established. The religious 
orders are to be dissolved and their property con- 
fiscated, presumably without compensation, while 
education, it is grandiloquently announced, is to 
be lay, compulsory, and free. It all sounds very 
like Russia in the spring of 1917. 


Personally, I should have thought that the 
new Republic had economic and social troubles 
enough on its hands without going out of its 
way to precipitate a quarrel with the Church, and 
it might, one would have thought, have occurred 
to the ‘‘ moderates ’’ in the Government that af 
attack upon ecclesiastical property will be used 
by the extremists as a precedent for an attack 
upon all property. Still, Spanish good sens 
has triumphed over a good many Constitutions 
in the past, and the present one is not likely 
have a longer life than the innumerable othets 
that have been enacted in the Peninsula during 
the past century. . 
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I am afraid that some of my contemporaries 
lost their heads over the rioting on the border 
between Ulster and the Irish Free State, and the 
scare which was raised by a section of the Press 
was in reality quite beside the point. It is true 
that the trouble was started on the Free State 
side of the frontier, but it quickly spread to 
Portadown, where most of the disorder took 
place, and in any case it was six of one and half 
a dozen of the other. 


The one important fact which did emerge from 
the whole business is that what the police were 
able to effect in Ulster without outside assistance 
could only be done with the aid of the military 
in the Free State, and this must surely impress 
upon Mr. Cosgrave the necessity of arming the 
Civic Guard. The latter is an exceedingly fine 
body of men, but, at any rate, outside England, 
unarmed police are at a decided disadvantage in 
the execution of their duties, and the less soldiers 
are called upon to interfere in civil matters the 
better. 


It was a misfortune that there was no other 
item of news than the Irish riots out of which 
the popular Press could manufacture a stunt, 
for the attitude it adopted cannot but make bad 
blood on the other side of St. George’s Channel, 
and so advance the cause of those who are the 
enemies both of the Free State and of the 
British Empire. Moreover, although I have not 
the exact figures before me, I will wager that 
in proportion to its size there are far fewer crimes 
of violence perpetrated in a year in the Irish 
Free State than in England itself. 

* 

A legal correspondent writes: ‘‘ The Temple 
and Fleet Street have a common distrust of many 
coroners in their pursuit of the ancient Crowner’s 
quest. The Coroner’s office in passing down the 
centuries has somehow avoided regulation. The 
pay is small and office a life-appointment. Now- 
adays all new appointees are required to have a 
medical degree, but among older appointees a 
trifle of medical and a smattering of legal lore 
suffices, while unlicensed buffoonery is often a 
common affliction even in important courts. In 
the face of representations by justices in eyre, or 
even reasoned protestations to the Home Office 
by suffering witnesses, it is odd that in recent 
years of regulation by the bureaucracy no official 
powers have been sought. 


“ Sniffing for days on end before a crowd of 
local busybodies over the garbage heap of a 


_™ystery, preferably a presumed murder, a local 


nuisance sometimes sinks to the lowest depths, 
what with leading and misleading questions to 
witnesses, dramatic pauses over puerile obiter 
dicta, wild suggestions as to motive, interviews 
out of court referred to in court as if evidence, 
and impossible verdicts urged upon juries. Sub- 
sequently the police arrest a man upon a warrant, 
framed without regard to this unfortunate pro- 
ceeding, and learned counsel have to face a 
highly inflamed local jury. 


“Tt is surmised that the ground of appeal in 
a recent cause célébre may lie along the line 
that the verdict by a jury of fraud cannot stand 


in law where fraud but not deceit has been proved 
to the jury’s satisfaction. Elsewhere a much- 
heralded action for divorce, less liberal in real life 
than in political interest, is sensibly withdrawn.” 


* * * 


Each phase of the slump worsens the dis- 
equilibrium between sheltered and _ unsheltered 
trades. The unskilled dustman still gets four 
guineas a week in London. Yet in the North 
54 per cent. of shipwrights in the yards are on 
the dole. Again, the fireman on the Flying 
Scotsman gets only 38s. a week, less 2} per cent. 
by his agreed cut. He must have been twelve 
years in the company’s service, be physically 
perfect, and have the ambition and character to 
try for the rank of engine-driver. This most 
coveted rank must somehow be his before forty. 
Only then will he approach in Camden Town 
the wealth of the Chelsea scavenger. 


The latest census of railway employment, com- 
piled during the week to March 7 last, but not 
issued until now, again demonstrates the 
extent to which the traditional security of tenure 
on our railways has been affected by continued 
trade depression. As the result of the rigid enforce- 
ment of the eight-hour day, the number of em- 
ployees gradually increased after the armistice, 
until in March, 1925, it had reached the total of 
702,062. Thereafter the figure declined year by 
year, until it fell to 615,592 in March last. 


This showed a reduction of just under 41,000, 
or 6} per cent. as compared with March, 1930, 
and the decrease is the largest ever recorded in 
any single year. Se large a reduction is not unex- 
pected, as it had been unofficially stated that in 
1930 the London and North Eastern alone dis- 
missed some 10,000 men; actually the census 
decline for this company, which employs only 
about three-quarters of the number in the service 
of the London, Midland and Scottish, amounted 
to nearly 14,000, including juniors. 


* * * 


Sandhurst is 200 cadets short of strength. Yet 
high military men prattle happily in the Press 
about ‘‘ the finest profession for a gentleman.’’ So 
it is, until the average officer wants to marry or has 
to retire. Setting aside, though, the merits of the 
question, I ought perhaps to record that the powers 
that be have in mind radical remedies for this con- 
dition. Some favour a scheme analagous to the 
special entry into the Navy through Keyham; 
others look to an influx of commissions for 
’Varsity-trained men; while others rather dismally 
and with misgivings are turning half an eye to 
the naval principle of warrant officers, at any rate, 
for junior ranks. 


* * * 


THE ‘‘ SATURDAY REVIEW.” 


With reference to recent paragraphs in the 
Daily Press, it may now be stated that arrange- 
ments are being made for the permanent continua- 
tion of the SATURDAY REviEw as an independent 
weekly review under the present editor, Mr. A. 
Wyatt Tilby. The board is in process of recon- 
struction, and a further announcement will be 
made in the near future. 
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CAN WE TRUST THE GOVERNMENT ? 


HE comings and goings of our leading 
| statesmen during these past few days have, 


not unnaturally, left the ordinary citizen a 
little bewildered as to the exact significance of 
the events which have necessitated such hurried 
journeyings; nor is he likely to be enlightened 
by the rapid changes of front which have accom- 
panied them. A fortnight ago salvation was to 
be found only in the immediate establishment 
of a Coalition, camouflaged as a National Govern- 
ment, and the Prime Minister himself appeared 
to be a partisan of this solution. To-day, such 
a scheme is never mentioned, and the Govern- 
ment is behaving as if the attitude of the Opposi- 
tion towards the present crisis were a thing that 
did not concern it in the least. What is the 
explanation of this revival of confidence on the 
part of Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues in 
their future, and in that of the party which, 
when all is said and done, is primarily respon- 
sible for the crisis? 

The answer, we have no hesitation in saying, 
lies in the fact that the Cabinet has found, or 
thinks it has found, a way of turning the national 
peril to party advantage. When there appeared 
to be more kicks than halfpence in the business, 
the co-operation of the Opposition was eagerly 
sought, but now that the position appears to be 
reversed, and. Mr. Arthur Henderson has Sir 
Herbert Samuel and the docile Liberals once 
more safely in his pocket, the Prime Minister 
has recovered his old jauntiness, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has returned to his threats 
to ‘‘ certain classes ’’ about the sacrifices which 
they will have to make. 

‘* Equality of Sacrifice ’’ is the slogan of the 
day, but it is no easy matter to give it legislative 
effect when those who are taxed form but a small 
minority of those who are represented, yet it is 
clear that unless something is done the end of 
this country as a great Power is at hand. 
Already, the position is such that if the national 
balance sheet were drawn up to-day there would 
probably be a balance of some twenty millions 
on the wrong side, and to impose a still heavier 
burden on the rentier alone would merely make 
matters worse instead of better. Such confidence 
in the future as still survives: would be dissipated, 
those who could do so would take their money 
abroad, unemployment would inevitably increase, 
and in the end there would ensue that very flight 
from the pound which at the present time the 
Government is supposed to be endeavouring to 
prevent. If a wav is to be found out of the 
present difficulty it will not be by a further: appli- 
cation of Marxian principles, which have alreadv 
done damage enough, but bv the elaboration of 
a scheme which shall comnel every man and 
woman in these islands to make a sacrifice pro- 
portionate to his or her means. 

For our own part, we confess to a preference 
for the adoption of some simple system that 
even the least intelligent of our fellow-countrv- 
men could understand, such as a § per cent. 
cut risht through salaries, from the King’s Civil 
T.ist downwards, and including Cabinet Ministers, 
Members of Parliament, and other sheltered 


trades. This would have the saving merit of 
simplicity, and if all were treated alike none 
would have any special grievance; moreover, a 
similar procedure has been carried out in Ger. 
many and Italy without resulting in any undue 
hardships to the less fortunate. In any event, 
we consider the extension of Income Tax to ajj 
incomes, however low, to be a reform long over. 
due, for not only would the Treasury benefit 
considerably thereby, but, what is of equal 
importance, the present gulf between the taxed 
and the represented, which is at the root of all 
our financial troubles, would be appreciably nar. 
rowed. If that were done there would in the 
future be little need to preach economy, for no 
administration that did not practise it would 
stand a chance of ever being returned to office, 

In any event it is clear that there must be 
an end of those forms of extravagance in which 
the nation has indulged so often and so light. 
heartedly since the war. It will do us, for 
example, no harm to put up with our old roads, 
and so to save the money which was to have 
been spent upon the new. If a few hundreds of 
thousands, too, can be snatched from the clutches 
of the B.B.C. so much the better, for it would 
otherwise only be wasted on vapid talks that 
say nothing, and entertainments that fail to 
entertain. 

What we have all, individually and as 
a people, to realize is that the spacious Vic. 
torian and Edwardian days are past, and that 
we must cut our coats according to our cloth, 
Unfortunately, the habit of extravagance has 
become ingrained in the English character during 
a century of opulence, and will not easily be 
eradicated, but unless this is done—and it is 
essential that the Government set the example— 
the last state of this country will not be pleasant 
to contemplate. 

Frankly, we do not believe that Mr. Mae 
Donald is in earnest in any measures he is taking 
to balance the Budget. If he can make the crisis 
an excuse for furthering Socialist interests he will 
assuredly make a great appearance of activity, 
but if the banks or the Opposition refuse to 
allow him to plunder his political opponents in 
the name of patriotism, then the country may go 
hang for all he is likely to care. Who sups if 
dangerous company had proverbially better be in 
possession of a long spoon, and we hope that 
Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Chamberlain will remember 
the old saw. Let them rather put forward the 
Conservative tariff policy, and take every oppor 
tunity of impressing it upon the electorate as 
the first step towards the restoration to natiénal 
health, and the basis of a national programme 
which is the real alternative to national bank 
tuptcv. What is required to set the nation on 
its feet once more is not only a temporary saci 
fice, though that is necessary, too; but a return (0 
sound politics, sound political economy, and 
sound finance, and these will never be forth. 
coming from an administration whose head § 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. If Great Britain 
to regain her solvency, she must first of all tum 
out her Government. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF DISARMAMENT 


By GeneRAL Hans Von SEECKT 


with the question of disarmament. The reasons 

for this are not only that armament expen- 
diture is very unproductive and an excessive burden 
on national budgets, but that economic recovery 
throughout the world is unthinkable without a general 
calming down. 

A preliminary condition for healthy economic devel- 
opment is a political situation which excludes or 
diminishes the danger of war, and the continued 
threatening of one nation by another. The Kellogg 
Pact, which was welcomed and accepted by all, 
remains ineffective; it is unable to create a firm 
foundation for world peace, and with it, the new 
economic cultural development without disarmament 
which ought to be its natural consequence. 

As long as peace is founded only on fear for 
superiority of power of a single nation, and not on 
the voluntary harmony of all nations, this peace 
cannot be regarded as being secure. It does not 
constitute a living peace, but one that reigns in a 
cemetery. A real state of peace is obtainable only 
by the disappearance of the continued threat from a 
superior power, and this in turn can only be realized 
by general disarmament, which has as its aim the 
equalization of armaments. 

That armaments may wholly disappear from the 
face of the earth is a hope which can only be 
realized in a far-away future. But the aim that can 
be realized to-day is described in the Statutes of 
the League of Nations as follows: ‘‘ Every nation 
should limit itself to armaments necessitated by its 
immediate security, and conforming with its geo- 
graphical position.’’ The origin of the World War— 
if we ignore all details—was the fear of Germany’s 
economic superiority based on a military foundation. 
The war aim has been realized: Germany’s economic 
and military power is broken. 

Instead of the much-feared superiority of Germany 
in the future, the very real superiority of France in 
both fields has stepped into its place as the first result 
of the World War. The second result is the 
economic downfall of the rest of Europe, the effects 
of which have spread through the world. With- 
out considering France, the help of whose allies 
procured victory for her, we see nations in Europe 
that were dismembered by the peace treaties and 
robbed of their economic power; newly created 
nations with artificial boundaries drawn without 
regard for economic considerations; nations which, 
although they did not participate in the war, are never- 
theless suffering from its results; and finally, a 
great country like Russia which, as the result of 
war, has been almost wholly eliminated from the 
world’s economic ties. 

All these nations need a period of rest and the 
Possibility of concentrating all their power on a 
revival or a new building-up of their economy, 
instead of being compelled to use their financial power 
for political security, if they want to heal the wounds 
inflicted by war, if they want to bring about an 
interior consolidation to their newly created diffi- 
culties, and if they desire to take their place again 
in the world of economic values. But so long as 
these nations are either dependent upon or threatened 
by France, thus compelling the countries in ques- 
tion to increase their armaments, their economic 
development cannot be hoped for. The natural devel- 
opment and natural relations of European nations 
to one another have been so interrupted by war 
and the peace treaties which followed, that mutual 
mistrust and ill-will naturally followed. We need 
only point to the boundary between Poland and 


Fwentte questions are very closely allied 


Germany, to the creation of the Polish Corridor, 
and the severance from Germany of East Prussia, 
the dismemberment of Hungary, and the unnatural 
formation of Austria. All this in itself is anything 
but a healthy basis for lasting peace, and if on 
top of this unlimited armaments on one hand and 
complete disarmament on the other exist side by side, 
the gradual restoration of peace cannot be hoped 
for. A common defence against Bolshevism can 
never be expected from a Europe torn into frag- 
ments, each of which watches the other with mistrust 
or fear. 

French politics, and not the new formation of 
nations in itself, is the main reason why Europe 
cannot quieten down, and why it is heading for 
increased economic troubles. French policy aims 
clearly at maintaining the expansion of her military 
and economic superiority. Part of this policy is to 
hold down Germany’s military and economic power ; 
her military power far less for the reason that France 
must safeguard herself against a German attack 
which nobody in Germany and no sensible person in 
France believes in, but above all, because Germany’s 
defencelessness must be upheld so that all resistance 
on her part against the wishes of France or her 
allies is made impossible. 

However, a defenceless Germany means an econom- 
ically weak Germany. That is obvious, because a 
nation that lives in continued fear of attack, which, 
because of its military helplessness, is prohibited 
from bettering its economic position, as in the 
question of the Customs Union with Austria, and 
from which impossible tributes are extorted through 
military pressure, cannot recover economically. 

All discussions on disarmament overlook the fact 
that inequality of armaments is not only a question 
of a number of soldiers and guns, but also of the 
possibility of making one’s frontiers secure by forti- 
fying them. France spends billions on the fortifica- 
tion of her eastern frontier so as to be secure against 
any possible German attack. Germany, on the other 
hand, must keep her frontiers wide open so that 
France, for any reason she sees fit—such as collect- 
ing her tributes or enforcing a political demand— 
can attack Germany. This French policy clearly 
explains France’s attitude towards disarmament. It 
explains her demands made to the Preparatory Dis- 
armament Commission, and gives us a foretaste of 
the attitude she will maintain at the coming world 
disarmament conference. France has definitely fixed 
her policy, which, while clothed in other words, is 
contained in the memorandum to the League of 
Nations. 

That France will not allow her position of abso- 
lute superiority to be weakened by possible disarma- 
ment is shown by the acceptance of the French 
principles by the Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion. France will cling firmly to these principles, 
which alone are regarded by her as a basis for the 
coming conference. France is even against an 
examination of figures pertaining to armaments of 
different countries which would make true compari- 
son of armaments possible, because this would dis- 
prove all her arguments on dangers threatening her, 
and with it the necessity of safeguarding her security. 

France permits neither her vast military resources, 
her number of trained white and coloured reserves, 
nor the amount of her stored war materials to be 
mentioned. But even if her military budget were 
formally limited, a nation as rich in gold as France 
would always find a way to finance her armaments. 
As for the sums she has already spent and will 
continue to spend on fortifications, these have never 
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been mentioned. The concession which France might 
be prepared to make would be to fix the naval 
military budgets of all nations in accordance with 
their present standing, at least for a _ certain 
period, which would be equivalent to an armament 
holiday. 

France could regard such a holiday with ease, 
since in view of the present state of arms, it would 
guarantee her absolute superiority, and simultane- 
ously prevent other powers from catching up with 
her. All more or less formal limitations to which 
France would agree, all agreements which she will 
make should only remain in force so long as 
the present limitation on Germany’s armament is 
upheld. Should anyone suggest lifting the ban on 
German armaments, France reserves for herself the 
right to increase her armaments. Herein lies an 
open threat compelling the world to engage in a 
general armament race, should a third party ever 
regard the inequality of Franco-German security as 
unbearable. France’s determination to perpetuate 
the classification of European nations into the armed 
and the unarmed, into first and second-class nations, 
was clearly announced by the French Minister of 
War, Monsieur Maginot. Neither her superior 
armament, the guarantees offered by the Treaty of 
Locarno, nor the principles of the Kellogg Pact, 
suffice for her security. For France, security means 
above all a perpetually helpless Germany. This 
conception of security has time and time again been 
maintained whenever discussions took place, and 
France’s security, which was declared to be still 
insufficient, was used as an excuse for her opposition 
against real disarmament. 

But Germany could easily claim this conception 


for herself when armament questions are discussed, . 


for her security, when compared with France, is that 
of a man with a cane face to face with a man armed 
with a six-shot revolver. 

In view, therefore, of France’s attitude, as 
described above, and in view of the more or less 
large dependence of other nations upon her, and 
considering England’s attitude towards France, it 
is to be expected that a majority will be found at 
the coming world conference for a decision coinciding 
with the interests of France. Everything will be 
done to avoid complete failure at the conference, 
but it appears more than doubtful whether real dis- 
armament, which will have a bearing on peace and 
economic recovery, will be attained. In view of the 


general world situation, it does not appear probable | 


that the time for such accord is ripe. In spite of 
outward appearances, there were times when such 
accord in questions of disarmament between Germany 
and France, as well as between Germany and 
England, could have been attained. In all proba- 
bility, world peace and economic development would 
have been safer then than to-day, when conditions 
have been brought to a head and national differences 
intensified by war. To-day, understanding between 
Germany and France is rendered very difficult by 
France’s absolute claim to continued maintenance of 
her superiority in political, military, economic and 
financial fields. 

Whether Italy will be willing to agree to the 
continued recognition of France’s superiority on land 
as well as at sea is doubtful. In that case the whole 
question of the equalization of armaments will have 
to be raised from this side again. How the gap 
between France’s firmly planted thesis regarding her 
own maintenance and the disarmament of vanquished 
nations and Germany’s justified claims should ever 
be filled is hard to predict. That it can ever be 
filled is hardly believable. Self-preservation and 
Germany’s future compel her to lay a claim to being 
treated on equal terms with other nations in ques- 
tions of security, that is, the solution of the arma- 
ment question as well. 


Germany disarmed under a solemn promise that 
other nations would follow her example. — Thig 
promise has not been fulfilled and, as far as prophecy 
is possible, will not be fulfilled. Therefore, German 
has been cheated by the treaty that was forced upon 
her, and she is wholly incapable of compelling obser. 
vation of the treaty by others. 

Of greater importance is Germany’s claim to 
equality rights, in accordance with provisions in the 
League of Nations’ statutes. These equality rights 
were accorded to all members of the League in a like 
manner in questions of security and armament as 
well. Germany will certainly not refrain from par. 
ticipating in the work of the conference in spite 
of the fact that she has no direct personal interests 
whatsoever in the result, as long as the armament 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty with all their 
details remain in force. Even in the case of a 
certain willingness on the part of France to agree 
to more or less formal armament limitations, the gap 
between French and German armaments would still 
be so large that real equality and the sovereign 
independence of Germany is out of the question, 

No basis for the economic recovery of German 
is being offered. Germany’s participation wou 
therefore be based solely on her interest in a general 
limitation of armaments, and in the hope that the 
general economic world depression will thereby be 
diminished. Germany cannot give up her claim to 
equality rights with regard to security, and cannot 
let it be brushed aside. She will continue to demand 
that the disarmament of other nations shall be carried 
through to a point where the equality promised her 
will be attained and real equalization of armaments 
reached. 

Germany will be compelled to point to the conse 
quences of the rejection of her demand and to the 
fact that the non-observance of treaties by one side 
must restore to Germany her freedom of action. 
This claim must be raised. In view of France's 
negative attitude it appears doubtful whether the 
recognition of German rights will go through. The 
danger of a breakdown at the disarmament con- 
ference is, therefore, clear, in spite of goodwill on 
Germany’s part. 


VERSE 


By ETHEL MANNIN 


DEFENCELESS 


CRIED to you in the darkness, 
‘* 1 am weak, my Love, have pity, 
I am broken, my Love, be kind ” ; 
I pleaded in the darkness 
That listened and was stirr’d; 
‘*T am a beleaguered city, 
Defenceless, undermined ; 
I called to you in the darkness, 
But only the darkness heard. 


VISION 


have heard the flutings 
Of unsaid, inexpressible things, 
Known Being quick with ecstasy, 
Leaden with old despair. . . 
To have known dreams that beat like wings 
Upon the shining air. 


This is the wider vision 
That teaches men to forgive; 
This is to find the kingdom, 
The glory, and the power. . . 
To triumph over life and live 
With gods the ‘‘ immortal hour.” . . 
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POLICE AND THE CLUBS 


By J. M. KENwWoRTHY 


as exclusive or aristocratic establishments, 

catering only for the wealthier classes, For- 
eigners, with good-natured cynicism, would speak 
of the Englishman’s home as his club; but they only 
meant the Englishman moving in what are sometimes 
called ‘‘ polite circles.’’ In America, where clubs are 
still restricted to the same exalted stratum of society, a 
gentleman of wealth and social position discovered in 
some mishap is described in the newspaper headings 
as a ‘‘clubman.” But to talk of ‘‘clubmen”’ in 
England to-day would describe a majority of the adult 
male population. 

In almost every town, and hundreds of villages, 
working-men’s clubs have been established. Their 
growth has been most rapid in the years following the 
Great War and is accounted for by the habits of cama- 
raderie formed in the forces, the want of means of 
satisfying which in peace-time civilian life gave birth to 
most of these establishments. And they are surviving 
and increasing. The middle-class club movement is 
represented by an equally striking growth in the 
number of tennis and golf clubs which have a social 
side sometimes more important than their sporting 
facilities. But these latter are not clubs in the sense 
of the Manchester Reform, the Edinburgh New, the 
Dublin Kildare Street, and in London the Atheneum, 
Garrick, White’s, Beefsteak and the well-known and 
old-established political and service clubs. Now the 
working men’s clubs are clubs in exactly the sense of 
these well-known and world-famous establishments to 
which I have referred. They are social centres where 
men can meet their fellows of similar views and stand- 
ing in the community in exactly the way the well-to- 
do-man’s club is a social centre. 

The working-men’s club movement is being attacked 
in various quarters on the alleged grounds that it 
encourages an abnormal consumption of strong drink 
among its members. Indeed, certain persons of 
strong views and undoubted sincerity habitually 
describe all and sundry clubs managed and frequented 
by men of the wage-earning class as ‘‘drinking dens.’’ 
The so-called club evil apparently only sprang into exist- 
ence when working-men started clubs of their own. All 
sorts of penal legislation are now demanded, aimed 
exclusively at this type of club. I doubt whether some 
of the most rabid of these anti-club crusaders have ever 
been inside a working-men’s club. Certain magistrates 
are apparently actuated by the same ideas, and when- 
ever opportunity is offered come down on the work- 
ing-men’s clubs with the heaviest of hands. The latest 
proposal is that clubs shall be open to police inspection 
at all times, and subjected to new and special rules and 
regulations. The aim appears to be to make the exist- 
ence of this new type of club impossible. 

Drunkenness is largely on the decrease in all classes 
of society. In the hard-drinking days there were 
alcoholic debauches of *the worst description taking 
place nightly in many a fashionable club of the period. 
But was ever a demand heard that they should be, 
entered by the police, hampered, harried, and treated 
as a special kind of disorderly house? Already clubs 
are subject to the same licensing laws as the public- 
houses, and breaches of the laws are comparatively 
few in the class of club about which I am writing. But 
it is a fact that members of certain of the wealthy and 
leading clubs in London and other large cities have 
for years been able, without let or hindrance, to obtain 
whisky or any other drink they like at any hour of the 
day or night. 

If, for example, a Cabinet Minister and a Bishop 

a rendezvous at a certain exclusive club after 


N OT many years ago social clubs were regarded 


closing hours, and called for brandy and water, they 
would get it as a matter of course and no one would 
raise an eyebrow. But the very suspicion that a 
plumber, or a motor-engineer, in his club, might pos- 
sibly not have finished his glass of beer at ten o’clock 
at night raises a ‘‘ scandal ’’ in certain quarters. 

When will some of our otherwise admirable 
reformers understand that one thing an Englishman 
will not tolerate is class legislation? The working- 
men’s clubs have as much right to privacy and 
autonomy as the Marlborough, Reform or Carlton 
Clubs. Furthermore, I affirm, with some knowledge of 
the facts, that the working-men’s club movement is 
healthy, necessary and advantageous to the com- 
munity. Far from the clubs being an incentive to 
excess, they are a direct encouragement of temperance. 
It is true that most of them sell beer to their members; 
but men will continue to drink beer if they want to for 
many years to come unless there is a successful imposi- 
tion of total prohibition. 

We in England have not acquired the café habit, 
and the only alternative to the club for hundreds of 
thousands of working men is the pub. 

The licensed victualler keeps a pub. as a means of 
livelihood. Visitors and customers are expected to con- 
sume drink. Indeed, the ordering of drink is their 
right of entry. But a member of a club can, and does, 
frequent it from year’s end to year’s end and need 
never order a drop of any kind of liquid refreshment. 
Indeed, in the clubs there are other attractions— 
billiards, cards, dominoes, books and newspapers, in 
many cases weekly concerts. As a rule all that the 
pub. offers as an alternative to drink and conversation 
is a dart board. 

An habitual drunkard is a nuisance in a club and in 
any decently conducted establishment—and most of 
them are properly conducted—is soon expelled. Indeed, 
in my own district we have gone further, and our Clubs’ 
Protection Association has a confidential black list of 
bad characters who have been expelled from clubs and 
who are automatically prevented from joining others. 

There is another change in the social habits of the 
people in many parts of the country, and that is the 
custom that has grown up of working women entering 
public-house tap-rooms on equal terms with men. 
Until a few years ago no respectable woman of the 
working-class would be seen on licensed premises. 
To-day she is, and loses no caste thereby. But there 
is the other type of woman; and unless she is abso- 
lutely notorious the publican can hardly refuse her 
admission. This brings us to the question of the work- 
ing-man’s wife. Apart from village institutions, the 
working-class club is exclusively a male preserve. At 
the weekly concerts, mentioned above, wives and 
sweethearts of members are admitted in company with 
their men; otherwise no woman can enter. The club- 
man’s wife knows quite well that her man will be sub- 
jected to no unwelcome attentions by undesirable 
females so long as he is in his club. Nor need he spend 
a penny on beer if times are hard. 

The thousands of working-men’s clubs up and down 
the country, most of them of quite recent origin, do 
serve a need. The average man must have some place 
where he can meet his fellows. We are a gregarious 
people and “ clubable ’’ is a word of compliment. 

One line of hostile argument is that as pubs. are 
stfuck off as redundant, clubs are taking their place. 
There is no proof of this that I have been able to find, 
except that certain brewery firms have given credit to 
a newly-formed club in its early days. The explanation 
is that there is keen competition among the brewers 
and each one tries to build up a goodwill. 
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race nothing is more worth while than success- 

ful investigation,* but for the individual who 
attempts it nothing is less worth while. Thus Columbus 
carried through a research which ‘‘ Gave to man the 
godlike gift of half a world ’’; but he was sent home in 
chains from the very scenes of his great exploit. With 
infinite labour Newton established many fundamental 
laws of science, but all we did for him was to give 
him an ordinary post generally held by ordinary men. 

Numerous similar examples could be cited. For 
instance, Isaac Barrow established the Calculus, per- 
haps the greatest discovery ever made; but all he got 

for it was a professorship in divinity, and his part in 
the triumph is not clearly recognized by his own 
countrymen even yet, after 300 years. 

Since that time many discoveries and inventions have 
been made to the benefit of millions of people without 
the makers having received the smallest reward, 
recognition, or even thanks from the politicians who 
are supposed to guide national counsels, except occa- 
sionally from the patent law. 

Perhaps medical advances are the most shocking 
examples, because by some silly custom doctors are 
not supposed to make profit from inventions—a kind of 
trade-union tyranny. Thus the Royal Commission on 
Awards to Inventors refused to consider medical dis- 
covery and invention at all because (it argued) doctors 
had always been noble enough to do such public work 
for nothing. At the same time the nation pays large 
sums annually for current researches, which may or may 
not prove useful. In other words, it buys eggs though 
possibly addled, but not chickens when hatched—an 
example of political administration. 

More than a century ago Parliament gave Edward 
Jenner £30,000 for the invention of vaccination against 
smallpox, then very prevalent; but since then it seems 
to have lost grip of realities. Some years ago I my- 
self twice forwarded a petition similar to that of Jenner, 
for my work on malaria, but it was never allowed to 
reach the House of Commons, though I appealed to all 
the three political parties regarding it. 

Nearly all the great tropical and other diseases are 
in the same case. Many of them cause frightful 
epidemics, others widespread disfiguring or incapaci- 
tating endemic maladies, and most of them have now 
been minutely investigated by hundreds of students who 
have devoted their time to such tasks, but have received 
little or no thanks or reward. 

Some years ago a party of young men in India 
showed laboriously that plague is not due to any 
destroying angel but to a bacillus carried from infected 
rats by a rat-flea, yet I believe that none of them has 
ever received much acknowledgment for his labours. In 
short, I wonder whether men are quite the rational be- 
ings they think they are, much less inheritors of the 


a ik HE answer to this question is that for the human 


furniture and pledge themselves to use no other. 
They would take a house and live all together 
with the letters P.R.B. on the bell and on the coffee 
pot, and everywhere there was room for them. 
It was started. Rossetti, when he had toothache, 
used up all the notepaper in the house making a design 
for the P.R.B. monogram. 


"TL turn would start a shop and make proper 


IS RESEARCH WORTH WHILE? 


By Sir Ronatp Ross 


kingdom of heaven. A cynic may reply that at any 
rate they are cute enough to get much work done for 
them without payment. 

Let us analyse the subject a little further. The 
State generally reserves certain actions of the indiyj. 
dual towards itself as duties to it—obedience to laws, 
payment of taxes, military service—without which jt 
cannot exist, except like a herd of animals, without lay 
and mutual support. In return the State gives many 
benefits to the individual—protection, justice, sanita. 
tion. But it has no right to demand other services 
from him, such as the expenditure of his time on the 
discovery of medical, sanitary, or other scientific facts, 
any more than it has the right to seize his goods or to 
enslave him. 

It may be thought that military service, compulsory or 
voluntary, offends against this principle, since it may 
exact the very lives of soldiers ; but we must remember 
that armies are fed, clothed, housed, and even pensioneq 
by the State, which is certainly not the case with 
private research. 

With regard to subsidized investigations, I have 
long felt that they seldom lead to important discovery 
because the workers may not possess the necessary 
ability or may have to fill definite programmes which 
lead to nothing. On the other hand, independent 
workers can shift their points of attack as they please, 
and are more likely to be sincere if they have to pro 
vide their own expenses. Probably the aggregate cost 
of subsidized investigations comes to much more than 
the £30,000 given by Parliament to Jenner, but | 
doubt whether the results of the former put together 
will equal those of the latter. Possibly much money is 
now being wasted on futile adventures guided by men 
who themselves have never reached important success. 

Personally, therefore, I am an advocate for payment 
by results, a system which I generally adopt in private 
life. Subsidized research is payment in advance. | 
do not mean that all subsidized researches are worth- 
less, but they are apt to be more petty than independent 
researches, and are commonly employed for filling in 
the details of the latter. Nearly all great advances 

are unexpected and are therefore naturally not paid for 
in anticipation. They are generally more great and 
more difficult because they are unexpected. 

This is really a very old theme, first illustrated in the 
‘ Prometheus Bound.’ That sublime figure finds fire for 
humanity, but like Columbus, who gave them half a 
world, is punished for his gift. So it will ever be until 
the fool has died out from among us, 

On the other hand, the successful research worker 
always has one satisfaction—pleasure in his owt 
achievement. Unfortunately this will not supply him 
and his family with bread and butter, much less with 


THE BEGINNING OF THE PRE-RAPHAELITES—IV 


By VioL_et Hunt 


peaches and champagne. * 


For the rest of his art life or, at any rate, until the 
death of Lizzy, this artist chose serenely to see lift 
through a stained-glass window, without repouss; 
without relief, with the thin lead clamp enclosing 
colour, bordering the outlines of the figures. He 
certainly acquired some of his friends’ bias for the 
medieval convention in the course of his early reat 
ing of German, Italian and French romances. Yet 
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after all, it seems to me that his first master, in laying 
on colour, Madox Brown, as he always claimed, was 
the true Founder of the Pre-Raphaelite Cult or Band. 
Brown’s worst enemy, Ruskin, who hated medieval- 
ism, knew it, and hated Brown. 

Of course, they had to have an organ—some- 
thing like the old Keepsakes and Annuals, Out 
of forty alternative titles that of The Germ 
was chosen. It was to comprise forty pages, with 
two etchings, to be sold at a shilling, and come out 
monthly. By Christmas Eve fifty copies were in the 
printer’s hands. Millais, though he had caught a bad 
cold sleeping in ‘* The Carpenter’s Shop ” (Meux’s 
Brewery), had his illustration ready, and Gabriel his 
story, too, though he had put off beginning it till the 

last, and, excessive in all things, had had to 
sit up all night to finish it. They had not been allowed 
to have the letters printed on the cover—somehow their 
innocent swagger had antagonized John Bull already. 
Hughes had nearly sold his fifty copies and the Breth- 
ren, going round severally to leading booksellers with 
copies in hand, had not done badly. Stephens by 
January had disposed of thirty copies, and Hunt had 
managed to get off twelve, out of the sixteen he had 
undertaken, on the way from his new studio in Prospect 
Place to Newman Street. 

It died. It had cost them thirty pounds odd. On 
the seventeenth day of February Millais, backed by his 
redoubtable and hard-headed mother, got his way, and 
in committee it was decided not to bring out another 
number. And the housemaid at Somerset House lit 
her fires each morning with this little booklet, which 
fetches nowadays several pounds a copy. 

In a last kick and flicker posters were pasted and 
sandwich-men walked up and down the gutters in front 
of the fine folk attending the Private View of the Royal 
Academy on Whit-Monday, announcing its brilliant 
and enduring qualities. 

Two works by Brethren attained the honours of 
hanging: Hunt’s ‘ Rienzi’ and Millais’s ‘ Christ in 
the House of His Parents,’ and, drawing the whole 
venom of the critics, suffered the brunt of the stone- 
slinging of the accredited Philistines of our Isles. The 
critics, indeed, let themselves go freely. Dickens 
wrote: The ‘‘ loathsome minuteness ’’ of ‘ The Car- 
penter’s Shop,’ of ‘‘ the hideous, wry-necked, blub- 
bering, red-haired boy and his common-looking mother 
.. . who would have disgraced the lowest gin shop in 
London.”” It is to be supposed that the ex-boot- 
blacking factory boy from Day and Martin’s knew 
what he was talking about, writing, superior, from his 
new study at Gadshill, in the midst of his own lovingly 
chosen floral wallpapers and floral carpets. The critics 
all, all honourable and educated men, like Macaulay, 
Kingsley, Chorley, Messrs. S. C. Hall and Frank 
Stone—called ‘‘ The Hammer of the Pre-Raphaelites,” 
who could quote the sermons of Savonarola at them— 
were unanimous. Abuse contrasting well with the 
praise and soft-sawder dealt out, almost by the yard, 
to the pictures of accredited men and R.A.s; to Mr. 


Ae High Ridges, Landshire. The family has 
assembled for lunch. 
Sir Graveley Gassington: ‘‘ Confound these 
People. They’ve fixed the 28th for their meeting. 
I wanted to go over to the meet at Oatlands. 
yre going to draw Bellropes cover. It’s always 
one of the best. The Universal Progress Party be——’’ 
,, Lady Gassington (severely, and just in time): 
y dear Graveley (sotto voce), don’t forget the 


HERE AND THERE 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


Sydney Cooper’s ‘ Hawking ’—‘‘ a small picture ex- 
ceedingly sweet in colour”—or to Mr. Stothard’s 
‘ Sleeping Nymph,’ among other detailed merits 
‘* charmingly coloured.’’ Rossetti, in the Free Ex- 
hibition, was castigated by the same hand for “‘ his un- 
intelligent imitation of the technicalities of Old Art, 
his golden Glories . . . and other infantine absurdities.’’ 


Lost, lost, all lost! Alles ist hin! There was no 


Ruskin to the fore as yet to speak up for the infant 
iconoclasts, the baby destroyers of the images in the 
Temple of Crudities; with all the power of his elo- 
quence, reasoned, crushing and subtle, raising his 
protest in their favour, his tremendous indictment of 
England’s art politics. .. . 


‘* Italy in her great period knew her great men 


and did not despise their youth. . . . It is reserved for 
England to insult the strength of her noblest children, 
to wither their warm enthusiasms early into the bitter- 
ness of patient battle, and to leave to those whom she 
should have cherished and aided no hope except in 
resolution, no refuge but in disdain.’’ 


The star of Pre-Raphaelitism was eclipsed, perhaps, 


for ever. Poor Brown, who had refused to go in with 
them, came in for the loss of prestige that supervened 
on the lashing of the critics. The cost of The Germ 
was paid, perhaps, out of the nest-egg of Hunt and 
Stephens, who had fifty pounds in the world between 
them, and were owed fifty pounds for work done at 
Trinity House. They had earned two guineas a day 
for cleaning and restoring ‘ The Junction of Father 


Thames and Father Severn,’ effecting rather oddly on 


the ceiling of that building. Mr. Dyce, R.A., had 
kindly secured this job for them. All the blessed day 
on ladders, these two, one of whom England has since 


delighted to honour, stood with their chins and arms 
painfully raised, dabbing with scrubbing brushes 
dipped in warm water, soap or perlash, on the distin- 


guished paintings of Mr. Rugeaud, R.A. Then Millais, 


who was rich in that he was able to live at home and 
had no board or lodging charges, lent Hunt enough to 
go on with and found him a buyer for ‘ The Christian 
Missionary,’ at one hundred and sixty pounds, so he 
declined the offer of the post of draughtsman to the 
Mosul Expedition, and, conscientious and dogged, still 
pursuing the strait and Pre-Raphaelite way, started on 
‘ Claudio and Isabella,’ going across the water every 
morning to Lambeth to get the prison cell for it. It 
was six months since he had made any money what- 
ever, but he had had the luck to find a sovereign in the 
stuffing of an old armchair, which tided him over for 
a bit. Woolner had got a nice commission for 
a medallion of Wordsworth, and hoped to get Carlyle 


to do. Gabriel Rossetti had applied for the post of 


telegraph clerk on the North Western Railway, but 
had given it up on finding that he didn’t know anything 
about the work, nor wanted to learn. He didn’t like 
people to know how poor he was, so sat grouting 
alone all day in his wretched study, where the rain came 
in, complaining of toothache. .. . 

(To be concluded 


servants are in the room. (Aloud): I think at a time 
like this we must lose no chance of giving a lead 
to county and country. It is expected of us.”’ 

Sir Graveley (pulling himself together): ‘* You’re 
quite right, my dear. I was only thinking that half- 
past two is an unfortunate time. If it were in the 
evening now 

Lady Gassington (sweetly): ‘‘ At this time of year 
it’s difficult for people to get about after dark. We 
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must think of the folk who haven’t cars and chauf- 
feurs.’’ 
II 


In the inner office of the National Council for 
Universal Progress, Market Waldron. 

Mr. Begg (Secretary): ‘‘I have a letter from 
Sir Graveley saying that he will take the chair, and 
that Lady Gassington will accompany him.’’ 

Mr. Borrow (Treasurer): ‘‘ H’m. I thought she 
would. That’ll mean a bouquet.’’ 

Mr. Steele (President): ‘‘ That’s all right; part of 
the expenses. What a pity the old boy never has 
anything to say.’’ 


Mr. Begg: ‘‘ The real trouble is that he will 
say it at full length. I expect the Committee’s 
waiting.’’ 


III 


In committee assembled. 

Miss Splurge: ‘‘ I think that we shall rouse the 
county. Sir Graveley is highly respected, and Lady 
Gassington is a tower of strength. (Earnestly): I 
think if we all rise to the height of the occasion sai 

Mrs. Beam (who does not admire Miss Splurge, 
interrupting): ‘‘ I hope we’ll have the Press.’’ 

Mr. Begg: ‘‘ They’ll be invited.”’ 

Miss Splurge (a little annoyed at being thrown 
out of her stride): ‘‘ What about London papers? 
London doesn’t know half enough about our county 
work. If we fetched them from the station and gave 
them some coffee and cigarettes and drove them 
back? ”’ 

Mr. Begg: ‘‘ I’m afraid even that wouldn’t tempt 
them. You see it’s sixty miles.’’ 

Miss Splurge (coldly): ‘*‘ Every day you find 
reports in the London papers from all sorts of places 
much further off than Market Waldron—Rome, 
Paris, New York—and some of the things they tell 
you don’t seem to be of any real importance. I 
move that we invite the daily papers.’’ 


(Resolution put and carried nem. con.) 
IV 


On the platform. 

Sir Graveley (surveying well-filled hall): ‘‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen, I am-er-er-very pleased to-er-er-be 
here this afternoon. I feel it is an honour-er-to 
preside over a-er-gathering that is-er-er-unique, I 
might-er-say-er-very unique. We met-er-to 
record-er-er-I was saying we are met, yes, we are 
met to record our view, to record our view-er-er- 
that the time is come when we must rise-er-er-we 
must rise and make our voice heard (Cries of ‘ Speak 
up’). I feel-er-er-in fact I am, if I may say so, 
convinced-er-er. 

(Twenty minutes later) ‘‘—and so let us-er-er- 
strike-er-strike a blow for England.” (He sits down. 
Some of the audience express their relief in applause.) 


Vv 


In the Press room. It holds a cupboard, a table, 
four chairs, pens and paper, a coffee urn, a box of 
cigarettes, a couple of plates of sandwiches and 
Miss Tinkler. 

Enter lone pressman. 

Miss Tinkler (in charge): 
Press? ”’ 

L.P.: Landshire Chronicle.’’ 

Miss T.: ‘* Have a cup of coffee and a sandwich 
before you go in.” 

L.P.: ‘‘ Can you tell me who’s on the platform, 
and what it’s all about? ”’ 

Miss T. (after supplying information) : 
of coffee? ”’ 

L.P.: ‘* Doctor won’t let me touch it. 
have a bottle of beer “3 

Miss T.: ‘‘ I think I have.’’ 
cupboard.) 


** Good afternoon. 


cup 
If you 


(Produces one from 


Here’s luck, miss.’’ 


‘* That’s better. 
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Miss T.: ‘I have a little report of what’s going 
on if that will help you.’’ 

L.P. (glancing at it): ‘‘ That’s the stuff. Righto, 
Don’t you smoke something? ’’ 


VI 
Extract from the Landshire County Chronicle and 


Market Waldron Intelligencer : 


A large and enthusiastic audience assembled at the 
Town Hall on Tuesday afternoon to attend the Annug 
Meeting of the Landshire Branch of the National’Coungj 
for Universal Progress. Sir Graveley Gassington, of Hj 
Ridges, the distinguished representative of one of oy 
oldest families, was in the chair, and in a weighty speech 
outlined the record of the year’s work. The county ha 
enrolled seven thousand new members, and the gyb, 
scriptions received amount to twenty-four pounds eight 
and eightpence after deducting salaries and expenses, 
Sir Graveley was heard with rapt attention, and at the 
conclusion of the meeting, Lady Gassington, who 
accompanied her husband, was presented with a 
by Miss Minima Minor, and returned thanks in a fey 
felicitous words, saying that she felt it was an honour 
to be present on what she could only regard as ap 
historic occasion. 

Whenever there is a social duty to be performed in 
the county, Sir Graveley and Lady Gassington may be 
relied on. They never fail us, and it is to their unswery. 
ing efforts that we owe the absence in our midst of such 
poisonous growths as Bolshevism, Socialism, Com. 
munism and Atheism. 


Vil 


Lady Gassington, entering her study and address. 
ing her secretary, Miss Tinkler: ‘‘ Did that get 
into the paper all right, Miss Tinkler? ” 

Miss Tinkler: ‘‘ Yes, Lady Gassington, it’s in 
the Landshire Chronicle, just as I gave it to their 
young man. But I haven’t seen anything in any 
of the London papers.’ 


Vill 


In committee, a week later. 

Mrs. Beam: ‘* Well, I must say it all went very 
well. Dear Sir Graveley is a fine figure of a man, 
and Lady Gassington is a very good speaker,” 

Miss Splurge (suspiciously): ‘‘ I didn’t see any- 
thing about my vote of thanks in the paper. Why 
wasn’t that mentioned? ”’ 

Mr. Begg: ‘I’m afraid I can’t tell you.” 

Miss Splurge (coldly): ‘‘ After the hours I spent 
addressing envelopes and numbering seats, I should 


have thought——’”’ 


IX 


Lady Gassington to her sister, Lady Cottesmort 
Quorn : 
My Dear Pet, } 
We'll be delighted to come. We had such a tiresome 
meeting of those Universal Progress people. 1 had to 
sit in the hall for two hours, and poor Gravy is the wort 
speaker that was ever let loose on a platform. 
that Committee of tabby cats! When we were tired out, 
one odious woman spent five minutes spluttering over # 
vote of thanks. Well, thank goodness it’s over. . «+ 
P.S. I enclose cutting from the county paper; the 
seem to think well of our efforts. 


-HADRIAN’S HYMN 


By Haro_p STANNARD 


BREATH of my soul, 
Dear, tremulous breath, 

From the home of my body 

Thou farest to death— 
Poor, quavering soul, 

Whither wilt thou be gone, 
Thine humours forgotten, 

Spent, stark and alone? 


\s 
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ONE DAY OUT OF MANY 


By Liry 


T was a veiled grey morning. The dull light of the 
IE day spread itself over the world, and entered 
the room. It was May, and it might have been a 
morning in November, except that she remembered 
the trees’ fresh green, the purple lilac in her neigh- 
bour’s garden, the Serpentine, along whose banks she 
had walked the evening before, where she had seen 
the drowsy tulips and bluebells stretching up among 
the shadows of the dark grass, and water-fringing 
reeds that rustled like silken garments. 

She had heard thrushes among tall trees, seen the 
sheep moving in dusky groups across the grass, their 
haggard faces now bent to crop the turf, now moving 
from side to side in anxious speculation, while the gnats 
in fussy battalions danced crazily in the air. 

Yes, it was really spring, Marjorie told herself. She 
yawned, stretched, and drank some of the tea that had 
been placed beside her bed, and had grown tepid from 
neglect. 

“Oh Lord ! another day, and she looked at the window 
where the curtains were drawn. There was no sun, 
and weeks of yesterdays had been as sunless as to-day 
promised to be. 

Where was the sun? Shivering through long winter 
days and cold nights, she had comforted herself with 
thoughts of spring, when the world would emerge into 
light, naked, and unclothed by mists and fogs; had 
dreamt of hot, burning sunshine where shadows of 
houses and trees flickered and moved. Pictured a 
wall by the roadside fretted and embossed with gold, 
against whose side she would walk, 

What a climate ! , 

She drank some more tea and glanced longingly at 
the box of cigarettes that was so close at hand. She 
had resolved before falling asleep, and during wakeful 
intervals of the night, that she would give up smoking. 
Ashocking extravagance and a beastly habit ; but such 
a day as this demanded some pleasant rite with which 
to begin it, and the thin white hand wandered towards 
the box, hesitated . . . what a delicious sensation it 
was to be tempted, not to fall was too hard, too hard; 
she raised herself suddenly on her elbow to look at the 
slender little columns, each firmly rolled to white 
smoothness, small enticing things. 

She carried one to her lips, and having lit it, she 
fell back on the pillows with a sigh of pleasure. . . . 
Her venal soul took pride in its weak fall to tempta- 
tion, and the resolution of each night was broken 
every morning. She adored the fragrance of the 
smoke that went languidly upward in delicate grey 
blue films, travelling like slow moving clouds, escap- 
ing through the window to a voyage above the earth 
beyond the sea to ancient cities with strange tongues ; 
away and away to the spell of curving roads, slow 
moving rivers and the green arms of tall forests stand- 
ing against the moon... . Marjorie followed the 
course of her dreams until she became aware of the 
common noises of the now awakened day. 

The sounds floating up from the street and the fussy 
clatter of the underground trains made her yawn. The 
wardrobe, dressing table, the depressed looking wash- 
stand and the pictures on the wall, one representing 
a sad-looking Madonna, and a poster of impossible 
trees, were so stale that her eyes glided over them 
without observing them. As usual, she felt futile, of 
no use whatever. Turning her face towards the wall 
she stared at the dim patches on the distemper which 

meant to rewash herself when a bright day came. 

When a bright day came, Marjorie repeated aloud, 
~ began to wonder what she would buy for lunch and 

Jesus, Jesus, all the same beginnings of each new 

day. Still one could think, escape through the doors 


MAYNIER 


and windows of thought to new adventures. Yet, after 
all, in this tough world, it was something of an adven- 
ture to have enough money to buy food and cigarettes. 
She must not forget that there was no butter and few 
eggs in the house; that meant a visit to Snowberry. 
She imagined the crowd in the shop, and the smell of 
people, the broken-looking old man who sold groundsel 
outside the store, and felt dread at the thought of pass- 
ing the numberless beggars, musicians, blind men, and 
singers, each with outstretched hat or hand. 

When she rose, Marjorie looked out of the window. 
Joy suddenly stirred in her. The laburnum hung and 
drooped in a vivid golden rain, and the laden lilac bush 
looked as if it were sighing for the sun. 

After all, it was spring; she should be gay, light- 
hearted; why should she bother herself about the gross 
details of poverty and hard times? 

Quantities of bubbly soap suds, the sound of splash- 
ing water, tremendous activity. All the bustle of a 
bath to start the new day. She felt pure and clean, 
as if her mind too were being washed; the fresh scent 
of the soap was exciting; she felt she was wonderful. 
In the spring one ought to have a lover, or else lots 
of new hats, one for every mood. To-day she would 
love to buy one with a delicate pale pink shadow under 
the brim. A kind hat that would banish her moods of 
inferiority, for the days when she went about wrapped 
in the mantle of humility, days of unrest, tumults, 
and longings. 

Marjorie was hungry. The odour of frying bacon 
was pervading all the house. She looked forward to 
coffee, strong coffee, not the strange stuff that one 
drank at most places. Thank the Lord for having the 
courage never to partake in the breakfast of forced 
smiles and bored platitudes. Hers was a secret and 
pleasing meal in her own room. 

She would like to get some salmon for lunch, but 
it was so expensive, and the cod that she would prob- 
ably buy instead tasted just like cotton wool. 

How marvellous it must be to be independent, 
clever, beautiful and bold. 

A knock on the door, ‘“‘Your breakfast is upstairs,” 
called Ivy’s voice. : 

Good, what a treasure of punctuality was that girl. 
Before starting on the usual pilgrimage of the shops, 
I’ll have one more peep at the laburnum, to make sure 
that it is spring. If only she could find the star- 
entangled surface of a pool. .. . 


* * * 


She heard a clock striking, and counted eleven; 
hastily putting on her hat she went downstairs to the 
kitchen, where Ivy was pouring out tea for the window- 
cleaner. The man looked round and got up. He was 
tall and bony, with narrow shoulders and sunken 
temples. His eyes were mournful and hollow, with 
dark rings round them. He was getting old, and 
looked as if he said his prayers every night. 

‘* 1 won’t be coming here any more,”’ he told Mar- 
jorie; ‘* I’m getting the sack at the end of the week.’’ 

‘* But why?” she enquired, ‘‘ surely there is not a 
slump in window cleaning as well as in everything 
else? 

‘* Getting old,” he replied. ‘* I’m not quick enough; 
they want lads for the job.” 

She knew it was no use asking what would become 
of him with only poverty as a dreadful stepmother. He 
could not know himself. To be old and poor at the 


same time, it was terrible; she felt depressed, uneasy, 
ashamed of the whole order of life that treated men 
so cruelly; and things were growing worse from day 
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to day. The whole fabric of alleged civilization falling 
into ruin. How could anyone be happy? 

‘* Give me the basket, Ivy, I must run.” 

‘* Joan, is she a nymphomaniac, or is it the money ?’’ 

Strange vistas opened before Marjorie as this frag- 
ment of conversation was tossed across the crowd. 
The answer was lost as she passed on. Now which 
was it, she wondered? And did it matter; both were 
fatal, diabolical causes to create a hard and bitter 
attitude to life. A necessitous body or a necessitous 
purse; a grim struggle either way. Inexorable cir- 
cumstances that left one completely, publicly at the 
mercy of things that happened. 

Marjorie now stood poised at the edge of the pave- 
ment, waiting for a chance to cross. Her heart beat 
fast, her soul fainted within, praying that death might 
not touch her. One moment’s loss of nerve and all 
was over. She felt the broad, heavy wheels of the 
bus that passed over her body, over her head. She 
saw mangled flesh, blood, crowds. Now a swift, gleam- 
ing ambulance glides smoothly up, cheerful, efficient 
men spring out. This is the end. Marjorie is thrust 
out of men’s sight into a deep hole in the ground, into 
a red-hot furnace. But there in the gardens birds 
were still singing, there by the railings lovers were 
still loving. Cowards die many deaths; this was one 
of hers. People passed up and down, and she who had 
not perished stood impatiently waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to go across. How she hated the buses ; monsters 
of the streets, one, two, four, six, on and on they 
moved; horrible sounds issued from their bellies, and 
the malice of the devil glittered from their hard, red 
bodies as they wound their way through the streets, 
moving nearer and nearer to the pavement, thrusting 
upward monstrous faces and fearful odours. 

No, no, surely this was not civilization; all these 
crashing, grinding sounds that assaulted and buffeted 
the nerves, strangled the speech, silenced the voices 
of the worried looking crowds as they went about 
their business . . . Courage, she told herself, you 
will soon be home. And she remembered the clumps 
of thundery gorse among whose rough darkness 
gleamed the first faint glint of gold, dense shapes 
against the stretch of grass in the gardens, and she 
had seen them. 

The great decision of the morning took place at the 
fishmonger’s, whose shop smelt raw and cool, where 
the goldfish circled their round glass prison ceaselessly, 
their frail, darting golden bodies swimming round 
and perpetually round. The white slabs overweighted 
with dead fish, a sea of exhausted looking faces with 
gaping mouths, and glazed staring eyes, their flaccid 
bodies supported by lumps of ice. There was the 
princely salmon, but' how repulsive was its freshly cut 
and bleeding body. Not for her the bright hued 
princeling, but a plain and simple codling. 

Marjorie remembered that Peter Herriforde was 
coming home with Jim to-night. They both preferred 
underdone steak to chickens, she could not understand 
it; such a pity, as chicken could be bought at the 
fishmonger’s, and she would have been spared a visit 
to the butcher’s shop, with its tainted deathly smells, 
and the sight of disembowelled lambs hanging head 
downwards, with tufts of wool on their faces, their 
quenched, still eyes giving them an air of piteous 
resignation to their unavoidable doom. She thought 
with distaste of the profusion of huge carcasses thaf 
lined the wall, a stiff malevolent tapestry of death; 
and decided to go to the dairy for butter, cheese, and 
eggs, then telephone the butcher for the steak. Per- 
haps, if Peter came in his car, he would take her for a 
drive. That would be lovely, lovely. The clock in the 
dairy told her it was one. She reminded herself that 
lunch was at one-thirty. 


* * * 


Marjorie, being very shy, had few friends. The 
most important and the most interesting was Peter 


Herriforde, He was a barrister, and a most s 
counsel for the defence in murder cases. A tall, 
distinguished-looking man, with a sprinkling of 
on his temples; possessing a beautiful Profile, auster 
and monkish; when he talked to people the why 
countenance assumed a light mockery that alienaty 
the diffident. There was no malice in Peter, ang the 
ironical smile was probably without any participatig 
of his will. He was a man with a brilliant brain, by 
his exceptional intelligence failed to understand th 
variable moods that may be the outcome pf quit 
unimportant events, why people laughed or wept ove 
impersonal trifles, or fretted over the sadness of ff 
itself. People were competent, or incompetent, anj 
all women should be womanly. Marjorie thought tha 
he was like a burnt-out torch, and ascribed the aridity 
of his imagination in a large measure to his work. 
They were good friends, and she had become res; 
to the fact that he was a stranger to all the incom, 
municable emotions and thoughts that made up her 
real self. To him she was a womanly woman, wh 
mended her brother’s socks and kept his hou 
competently. 

Marjorie expected the dressmaker after lunch. Mis 
Pringle was a religious spinster with the shadow of 
on-coming age, which she ignored with sublime indi. 
ference; her smiling patience with life was the reward 
of an unswerving faith in God and the infallibility of 
the Bible. Circumstances could do nothing. She stood 
in the midst of them, always sure, in the shelter of he 
religion. 

If only you gave up smoking,” she told Mar 
jorie, ‘‘ you wouldn’t cough so much, and think of th 
money you would save.” 

“1 know,’’ replied Majorie, ‘‘ the best thing of 
all would be a brand new world with no cigarettes, no 
drinks, and no votes for women.”’ 

Miss Pringle did not take up the taunt, but brought 
forward illustrated fashion papers, and time passed in 
deciding the right length of the dress, below the knee, 
down to the ankle, or longer still. Miss Pringle’s voice 
continued. It wound itself slowly round and roundin 
bewildering coils. Marjorie looked at the greying, 
twine-coloured hair. The voice, the accent, the mind 
of the speaker wearied her, and she tried to shake th 
sound out of her ears. When Ivy came in with te, 
she was delighted, announced expansively that she 
was going to have an enormous meal, and demolished 
toast, jam and pastries to the accompaniment of Mis 
Pringle’s conversation, The old parson of her church 
was ill, and the young curate, who was acting for him, 
seemed full of modern ideas; and she did not hold with 
the clergy having these modern ideas. Marjort 
nodded, smiled, and suddenly felt very happy. St 
saw herself in the new dress, experienced the powerlil 
spell of a frock worn for the first time. The vision 
moved before her eyes, then a shaft of pity flew through 
her mind at the thought that all the pleasure was hers 
Poor, dear Miss Pringle never had time to make aly 
thing for herself." She had cut out the dress beat 
fully, and Marjorie determined that the remainder d 
the afternoon would be spent joyfully in their engros 
ing occupation. 

The dinner was a success. Peter and Jim talked, até 
she was grateful. Their talk flowed across the table 
flickered brightly as they passed from one theme ® 
another .. . interwoven sounds, phrases, words, shapes 
and colour. She sat in the shadow of the substance d 
words she could build up a mysterious, secret life, 
sive. They created a satisfying relationship betw? 
the mind and the imagination. With and throug? 
words she could build up a mysterious secret lilt 
incomprehensible, but her own. ; 

Sitting decorously at the table, passing food, seeité 
that they needed nothing, she felt herself suddel 
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wanting the presence of another woman. In the 
tangled voices of these two men, she was angrily con- 
scious of banishment, of that calm obliviousness to her 
burden of unexpressed thought; she was meaningless 
and impermanent. . . . Revealing moments that left 
her undeceived by her daily busy passing in 
and out, the glow of feeling useful, of the 
hours spent in trying to make Jim comfortable ; of 
the multitudinous details of the same, same routine; 
hurrying, pressing on towards something, some hope 
that lay ahead, in whose very contemplation she could 
without fear endure the baie spaces 4 each day. 
thing may happen, anything may happen. 

"the dark, secret-looking eyes of Peter, 
his brows lifted quizzically. ‘ ; 

“Well, Marjorie, you are very quiet; had a nice 

? ” 
7 Just the usual shops, streets, crowds, large 
thrilling headlines on newspaper bills. Tips for the 
Derby, millions for the Irish sweepstakes, aeroplane 
crash, big railway accident.” ee 

“ Lots of excitement, in fact,’’ said Jim. 

She was arrested by their united appearance of 
smiling, kindly tolerance . . . lurking behind it was 

tient amusement that irritated her. 

She thrust against their quiet smiles. : 

“ Peter, I’m disappointed not to have had a drive 
this evening.”’ 

“Why didn’t you phone to say you wanted the 
car? ” 

She laughed. Antagonism broke in her; he had 
proved her wrong, justified himself. 

“ Never mind, Marjorie, we'll do the next best 
thing, go for a walk in the park.” 

That will be lovely.” 

Then more talk, coffee, cigarettes, and the adven- 
ture of a ramble through the gardens, an enliven- 
ment with which to face the remaining hours of the 
evening. The efforts of concentration, the recurring 
conviction of barriers, of the insuperability of certain 
barriers; discarded intervals of unessential talk, 
Peter’s unimpatient interest. 

She lifted her eyes to the slow-voyaging clouds, 
and the sky was thick with their company. She 
watched the birds flying darkly against the pale 
curtain of the evening, and the trees’ massy foliage, 
a warm velvety pattern with patches of amber-tinted 
light that touched their branches wherever it could 
pierce the dense foliage. The garden was immersed 
in the twilight; it appeared to slumber, and the 
emerald avenues of grass seemed to stretch away into 
great distances. Dazzling spring generously, un- 
grudgingly demanding nothing in her proud 
sovereignty. 

In the evening when she went to her room, it 
was some time before she got into bed. A fresh 
west wind had risen, and the stiff chintz curtains 
drawn before the open window swayed rhythmically, 
sucked outwards, and then thrust inwards by the 
current of air, ebbed and flowed, like seething, 
murmurous waves splashing upon sands in silvery 
patterns. Marjorie sat on the edge of the bed and 
listened, smiling. She felt sure that in the darkness 
beneath her window was the vast unending ocean 
whose cadences were those which she now heard, 
and to whose cool sounds she would fall asleep. 

After undressing slowly, and while brushing her 
hair before the mirror, she looked seriously at her 
eflection . . . this is not Marjorie whom she sees, 
this is a wrapping, the seeming of herself; there is 
no relation between that mask and her real being, 
which is imprisoned in a little casement of flesh, 
~ remains within, behind, beyond, invisible, and 

one. 

She has the same presentiment every night, that 
she is not embodied in the present, but in what she 
will be. . . what she will be to-morrow. . . . 


THE FILMS 
THE ROAD TO PARADISE 


By Mark Forrest 


Le Chemin du Paradis. Directed by William Thiele. 
The Rialto, 


HE London cinema during the last week 

reached the lowest point of its activity and, 

with the exception of ‘ Le Chemin du Paradis,’ 
which is being shown at the Rialto, there is nothing 
of any account which is new. 

“Le Chemin du Paradis’ is a brilliant piece of 
work, owing a great deal to ‘ Le Million,’ but none 
the less refreshing for that. The picture, which is a 
German one, was called in the original, ‘ Three Men 
at a Petrol Station,’ but it is the French version of 
Herr Pommer’s production that is being shown over 
here. The productions of Herr Pommer are always 
interesting, and this latest one, which has Herr 
Thiele for its director, is no exception. Music has 
been cleverly used to help the action and, though the 
use is neither so subtle nor the effects so simple as 
those employed by Monsieur Clair in ‘ Le Million,’ 
the picture is a joyous and unexpected affair which 
should satisfy the average filmgoer much more than 
any American film can. 

* Le Chemin du Paradis ’ is really a screen musical 
comedy, which has for its plot the bankruptcy of 
three bachelors, played by Henry Garat, Rene 
Lefebvre and Jacques Maury, who, after the crash, 
go to work by setting up a petrol station. The rich 
man’s daughter duly arrives in a car, the motor horn 
of which forms the motif for the music. Having 
flirted with all of them, she eventually chooses Henry 
Garat, and the picture comes to an end in a hilariously 
absurd marriage. The girl is played by Lillian 
Harvey, an actress without much honour in her own 
country, but a great favourite on the Continent, 
where, since the introduction of the talking picture, 
she has been in great demand owing to her ability 
to play in English, French or German. I have not 
cared for her performances in English very much, 
largely because her accent grates a little, and I 
dare say that French purists will quarrel with her 
French accent for the same reason, but in a musical 
comedy it is not a matter of paramount importance, 
and she gets into the spirit of the film every bit as 
much as her French confréres. 

Herr Thiele is coming to England in the New 
Year to direct three pictures for the Gainsborough 
Company, and, if the rumour be true that he will 
be allowed a free hand, they should all be worth 
seeing. Unfortunately, in this country, as_ in 
America, the directors are interfered with far too 
much by people who have other duties to do, but 
who must have a finger in every pie, with the result 
that the pictures jump about from one angle to 
another, ending generally in the obtuse. To ensure 
a good film the director should be absolutely un- 
fettered except that he should not be allowed to 
outrun the money with which the picture is endowed. 
When that state of things is in being, the public 
get the benefit of such films as ‘ The Blue Angel,’ 
made when Herr von Sternberg was produced by 
Herr Pommer, and the work of Monsieur Clair, 
Herr Lubitsch and Mr. Chaplin attains a significance 
that few others have approached. The rest may have 
it ia them to do just as well, but they are impeded 
at every turn by suggestions which they must accept 
or abandon work altogether; suggestions as, for 
instance, the one that closed ‘ All Quiet on the 
Western Front,’ which are apt to be made by people 
who do not understand the mind of the director but 
think that they understand the mind of the public. 
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THE THEATRE 
G. B. S. . 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


The Complete Plays of Bernard Shaw. Constable. 12s. 6d. 
The Position of Bernard Shaw in European Drama and 
Philosophy. By Martin Ellehauge. Williams and 
18s. 
T is popularly supposed that Shaw is an original 
I and paradoxical philosopher who, either because he 
was abnormally wise, or through sheer perversity 
and in order to be ‘‘clever,’”’ declared that everything 
which everyone had hitherto considered true was in 
fact false, and similarly that everything was right 
which everyone had hitherto considered wrong. Of 
course this very flattering estimate is not shared by 
people who have any, even quite superficial, knowledge 
of philosophy; they know that his debt to the nine- 
teenth-century philosophers and scientists is at least 
considerable. And all students of the Drama are 
aware that Ibsen, at any rate, preceded and to some 
extent influenced him. But in order to appreciate how 
largely his philosophy was, I do not say influenced 
directly, but anticipated by other playwrights; in 
order, that is, to ascertain correctly ‘‘ the position of 
Bernard Shaw in European drama and philosophy,’’ a 
perusal of Mr. Ellehauge’s lucid, comprehensive and 
extremely readable work is probably the best, and cer- 
tainly the simplest, method. 

Briefly, Shaw’s position is that of the first, and the 
only successful, English playwright who seized the 
opportunity presented by the new philosophy of 
Rationalism. By temperament a preacher, by profes- 
sion a dramatist, he was able to combine these two 
vocations with peculiar success and personal notoriety, 
thanks partly to his having been born early in a new 
intellectual epoch, partly to his own unrivalled power 
of lucid, vital and humorous expression. That he has 
had very few successful imitators or disciples in 
English dramatic literature is probably due to a com- 
bination of circumstances. In the first place it must 
be remembered that it was not till comparatively recently 
that even Shaw’s plays were successful in the English 
theatre ; few of his earlier comedies have even yet been 
tried commercially. His example was, for a long time, 
a deterrent rather than a spur to others; and this 
deterrent influence was strengthened by the fact that 
Shaw himself was obviously exceptionally well qualified 
as a commercial playwright. He knew the British 
theatre-going public; it was not to no purpose that he 
worked as the dramatic critic of the SatuRDay REVIEW. 
He realized that ‘‘ playwriting and theatrical manage- 
ment are businesses . . . depending on the patronage 
of a great number of very ordinary customers ’’; and 
that the most ‘‘an author with a keen artistic con- 
science,” such as his own, can do is to keep “‘ as close 
as he can to the highest marketable limit of quality.”’ 

It was no doubt due to his desire to preach to well- 
filled rather than to empty benches that he wrote his 
dramatic lectures in the guise of frivolous comedy or 
riotous farce. That much of the serious detail of his 
argument would thereby be dissipated was of little 
importance compared with the advantage of an audi- 
ence that caught at any rate the drift of his message. 
And the same desire may have been responsible {at 
least, so Mr. Ellehauge surmises) for his habit of end- 
ing his anti-convention plays with an apparent sur- 

render to conventional laws. He preached on the one 
hand rebellious individual ethics; on the other hand he 
advocates compliance with social morality. The whole 
of ‘ Getting Married,’ for example, is devoted to expos- 
ing the absurdity of our marriage-laws; yet he ends it 
with a confession that nothing better can be substituted. 

The comparative failure of a dramatist so gifted 
and so shrewd and little scrupulous artistically might 
well deter the less brilliant rank and file from ‘writing 


hilosophical plays. And by the time his genj 
thoroughly exploited the once-new Rationalism thy 
nothing was left for his disciples. Moreover, 
had once been a paradox was now a platitude; what 
had once provoked astonishment and indignation hy 
become a soporific. It is now worse than useless to 
preach Shavian philosophy ; the absurdity of traditiong 
conventions is admitted, and can only be assumed 
his successors. Philosophic drama is dead, and a ney 
discovery must come before it can be wakened to life 
What I have written so far has left out of gop. 
sideration Shaw’s naturalistic theory; what My 
Ellehauge calls ‘‘ Vitalism ’’ and Shaw himself hy, 
sought to popularize as ‘‘Life-Force.’’ With regard t 
this, too, he is of course largely indebted to philosophers 
and scientists—a debt, let me hasten to add, he makes 
no attempt to conceal. Lamarck and Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche and Bergson all contribute to the prophetic 
visions in ‘ Back to Methuselah.’ But though 
contribute and inspire, so also does the imaginative 
genius of Shaw himself. His theory of “ collective 
evolution,’’ as opposed to Nietzsche’s higher race of 
supermen, is his ‘‘ greatest originality,’’ in Mr, 
Ellehauge’s judgment. And it is this theory that 
explains his discouragment of non-compliance with 
conventional morality. The superman must preach, 
but must not practise, revolutionary ethics. He may 
set himself free, only when he has set free the whok 
community. 
But when we see, through the eyes of Shaw, a 
vision of the future supermen, now set free from the 
restrictions of conventional morality, we find the most 
convincing explanation of his wilful compliance with 
the irrational laws of society. These laws are not 
incompatible with Shaw’s own temperament. For 
the moral standards of Puritanism and of Respecta- 
bility, its grandchild, are more or less identical with 
those of an intellectual ascetic. And, however much 
they may infuriate him by their absurdity, they do 
not in practice interfere with his enjoyment of life, 
Shaw, one gathers, finds the present code and system 
perfectly comfortable to live with! Indeed, his super- 
men do not so much revolutionize them as adapt 
themselves to a rationalized and idealized form of it. 
Marriage has disappeared, but thought rather than 
free-love has replaced it, Out of their normal thousand 
years of life, only the first four are given up to such 
brainless amusements as games, dancing and erotic 
pleasures. And the final triumph of the life force is 
when Man is delivered from slavery to his ‘‘tyrannous” 
enemy, the body. 

That Shaw himself is pessimistic with regard to the 
possibility of his ‘‘collective evolution’’ is made clear 
in ‘ Heartbreak House,’ in which Mr. Ellehauge 
detects, and Bernard Shaw acknowledges, the influence 
of Tolstoy and Tchekov. But ‘“‘ influence ”’ is a com 
parative rather than an exact term; and the truthis 
probably (in this, as well as in the other instances 
which Mr. Ellehauge has so methodically collected) 
that Shaw found confirmation and encouragement, 
rather than inspiration, in the work of his European 
confréres. Philosophers are born with the seeds of their 
philosophy innate in them. 

It is probably too late now to advise you to pur 
chase the Collected Plays. You have doubtless already 
done so, if only in order to replace the volumes you 
sold recently, when Shaw was fetching fantastic prices 
in the secondhand first-edition market. If not, l¢ 
me strongly recommend you to spend twelve-and-sit 
pence, and obtain in exchange what must surely be the 
most generous money’s-worth ever offered by 4 


publisher. As a companion volume, Mr.. Ellehauge’s 
monumental study is invaluable. Its size and its title 
may intimidate you; but believe me, these undoubtedly 
alarming features are misleading. It is quite “light 
reading, or nothing would have persuaded me to 


it through. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


4 The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


THE REAL PRESENCE 

SIR,—‘‘ A Solicitor ” is quite right in what he 
writes. But the Birmingham dispute has not arisen 
on a question of what happens in the Lord’s Supper. 
The trouble is due to the decision of certain clergy 
that they will reserve the Consecrated Elements 
publicly in their churches. And they require, as a 
corollary, that the people they teach shall adore the 
Elements thus reserved. 

‘* A Solicitor ’’ will realize immediately that momen- 
tous doctrinal questions at once arise, which some of us 
think were happily in abeyance under the Book of 
1662. 

I am, etc., 
S. TETLEY 


THE BAD PARLIAMENT 


SIR,—Parliaments have been distinguished by 
names, earned by their conduct of State Affairs, such 
as ‘‘ The Long ’’ and ‘‘ The Mad ’’ Parliament. The 
existing one should surely be called ‘‘ The Bad Parlia- 
ment,’’ for it has mishandled and made worse every- 
thing that it has attempted. 

It has been said—I think by Mr. Snowden-—that 
the country could bear no more taxation, and having 
realized that many of the tax-paying public are now 
reduced to the unfortunate condition of Lucy Lockitt, 
of whose pocket, found by Kitty Fisher, we are told: 

Devil a think was in it, 
But the border round it, 
the Government are now talking of economy. 

But we can all see the way to economies in other 
people’s incomes; the difficulty is in our own. 

Economies should begin at home. The Ministers 
should surely set the example by a substantial reduc- 
tion in their own salaries. 

With regard to the ordinary members, we must first 
bear in mind that our unpaid Parliaments were far 
better, more efficient, orderly and dignified than those 
whose members receive £400 a year. 

But, inasmuch as we are not likely to return to 
these happy days, I suggest that the members should 
be paid by the electors who send them. It would 
make no real difference to the payers, for they are 
always the public, whether called the State or a Cor- 
poration, but it might make a considerable difference 
to the members, for these smaller bodies would take 
care to see that they were not paying their money for 
nothing, or rather for the continuation of scandals, 
like the dole, and relations with powers whose chief 
object is our downfall. 

I am, etc., 
Worcester F. W. 


THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


SIR,—Mr. Garrett does not attempt to reply to the 
main issue raised in my letter—the discrimination in 
favour of the picture theatre, by the refusal to allow 
public theatrical performances on Sundays. I can only 
repeat that the fact that the picture theatres are 
crowded on Sundays proves beyond all controversy 
that a widespread popular demand does exist for 
Sunday recreation. Whether the thousands of people 
who enjoy this form of entertainment compose what 
Mr. Garrett calls the ‘‘ national sediment and 
unpatriotic residuum, incapable of rising to institu- 
tions born of the English temperament and consequent 
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form of faith,’’ I have no idea; but I would remind y, 
Garrett that every form of Sunday recreation (ey, 
Sunday concerts and village cricket) has been Vigor 
ously (and unavailingly) opposed by those who ' 
religious feeling with Puritanism. Happily we hay 
travelled very far from the days when (in Scotlang 
anyhow) to whistle, or even to carry a walking-stig 
on the Sabbath, was considered reprehensible friyojj 
It is easy to sneer at ‘‘ appeals to the avarice of 
national trade,” but with over two million unep, 
ployed in England, the main problem at the momen 
confronting us is how to restore national prosperity } 
increasing the volume of national trade, without which 
our prestige and standard of living for every class of 
the community, must inevitably decline. 1 have neye 
yet met anybody really acquainted with the facts of 
the situation who did not wish that some of the 
immense tourist traffic, with the millions it brings tp 
other countries, could not be diverted to our shores 
To refer to the brief visits of foreigners as “ flyi 
visits of degenerates’ (presumably because 
might disagree with Mr. Garrett on the question of 


Sunday recreation) seems to me neither good 
ar, 
nor good manners. 


I am, etc., 
CHRISTOPHER SANDEMAN 


Grasse 


MR. HARWOOD AS CRITIC 
_ SIR,—Your reviewer’s ‘‘ sinking at heart,” 
ing that Franz Werfel’s ‘ The Hidden Child ’ hes ton 
printed, even in England, tempts me to try to evoke 
some still more explicit cri de coeur by setting his 
protests side by side. 

Let me juxtapose a few of the more vehement : 

‘ For a century, at least, German fiction has been 
podgy and paunchy.” 

“* Heavily, like a tame elephant, Mr. Werfel,”’ etc, 

German novelists write ‘‘ to a formula of abnormal 
psychology.”’ ‘‘ The Germans are not an imagina- 
tive race”. . . just as, above: ‘‘ the Americans are 
obtuse ’’ . . . as obtuse as ‘‘ Englishmen ”’ used to be 
—and, "‘ avid of culture.’ ** German phil 
appeals to the half-baked,” like ‘‘ podgy” and 
“* paunchy ’’ German fiction. 

“* This German, or, if you like, Austrian book ”.... 

Mr. Werfel may be “ like a tame elephant,”’ but what 
a relief to turn to the (presumably lissom) brilliantly 
satirical Mr. Waugh, whose ‘‘ debunking ”’ has played 
such havoc with this German—or, does it matter?— 
Austrian paunchiness.”’ 

Since, besides these esthetic inadequacies, there are 
moral objections to Herr Werfel. ‘ The Hidden Child’ 
is “* flecked with filth.’’ And how? Well, there are 
passages on which Mr, Harwood would like to [sic] 
confer temporary immortality ”’ : they remind him of 

‘ sewage,’’ etc. But he “ refrains.”’ 
_ What makes him refrain? Which passages? What 
incidents in the book cause his restraint ? 

The only ‘‘ reality” to which Herr Werle 
** remotedly ’’ refers is the ‘‘ middle-aged ”’ (presum- 
ably “‘ podgy ’’ and ‘‘ paunchy ’’) hero’s ‘‘ respect for 
his aged nurse.’”’ > 

Surely, Sir, such shafts as the above, set side by side, 
give a better insight into their writer’s somewhat sub- 
jective mentality than into any object to illuminate which 
he strives to use it. To me they seem an enlightening 
justification of Herr Werfel’s use of a ‘‘ formula of 
abnormal psychology ’”’ in the portrayal of certain 
contemporary types of scribbling mind, as well as 2 
most disquietening running commentary on what 
passes for critical detachment—or even education—in 
certain quarters. ‘‘ Debunking ’’ is not confined to 
Mr. Waugh. Mr. Wyndham Lewis, to answer one 
cross-reference with another, has been equally 
“ brilliant ’’ in the use of it. 
I am, etc., 

DuNLOP 
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NEW NOVELS 
By H. C. Harwoop 


By Thomas Moult. Heine- 


Saturday Night. 
mann. 7S. 6d. 
Saint Johnson. By W. R. Burnett. 
mann. 7s. 6d. 

Yoshiwara. 


Walker. 6s. 
T* rasp and bite of London jollity when the 


Heine- 


The By Tadashige Matsumoto. 


swings rise high on Hampstead Heath, the 

snarling competition of the street markets, the 
whining scepticism, the humorous courage, the lights, 
the noise, the blatant contrasts of wealth and poverty, 
the noise especially, however, as of iron beating on 
iron, have inspired Mr. Moult to a big and well-inten- 
tioned but on the whole slightly disappointing book. 
Neither his sensibility nor his command of forcible 
English is seen at its best : 

“ The yearning is in vain, vain as the thought in the 
mind of a labourer who at that same moment has 
stopped before a pawnbroker’s window farther along 
the street. A young clergyman with a saint’s face 
watches him covertly as he stands near by, waiting to 
cross the road. The love that was in Christ’s eyes is 
in that young clergyman’s eyes, and since he came to 
North London it has taught him to understand. He 
understands as he watches. What a necklace that is, 
hanging there in the pawnshop window. Fine, fine, 
the loveliest thing you have ever seen, you heavy- 
burdened toiler with a patient, humble hard-striving 
wife in the two upper rooms you call home; pretty 
still she is, of course, of course. Who said the necklace 
was too good for her throat? She would carry it as 
well as any countess—yes, and what’s more, as well 
as a queen. Wouldn’t she now! She is one of the 
best and bonniest, your little woman is, but sometimes 
the kids and the work and the worry about money get 
too much for her. Deep is the pang in that watcher’s 
breast. His eyes are Christ’s eyes. He has seen the 
labourer move on, thoughtfully, regretfully, And he 
knows that out of the man’s clumsy calculations has 
come the realization that if he saved up all his spare 
money for the rest of his working life, that necklace 
would still be a luxury beyond reach, except in wild 
dreams.’’ 

In no carping spirit, but in order to diagnose the 
radical falsity of this passage’s emotionalism, I must 
call attention to certain facts overlooked by Mr. 
Moult. One is the existence of Woolworth’s, Marks 
and Spencer, etc., selling necklaces indistinguishable 
by the heavy-burdened toiler and the best and bonniest 
of wives from the pawnbroker’s. The toiler would 
not really have to save for the rest of his working life. 
In six months his cigarette coupons should give him 
his heart’s desire and a wireless set too. Again, if the 
toiler called two upper rooms home, he was in very 
good company. Countesses, and yes, what’s more, 
queens, have lived in flats before now. Thirdly, there 
~ no evidence to show that Christ sympathized with the 
lust for personal ornaments; what evidence there is 
on the question points the other way. 

many real evils, so much severe sufferi i 
that sob stuff about trifles tack’ 
able. What is characteristic of to-day is the cheap- 
ness, the wide diffusion of luxuries. It is delightful 
of Mr. Moult to become lachrymose in pity for the 
poor, but he should not in a contemporary novel make 
= poor early Dickensian. The toiler’s wife, best and 
2 ae of wives, may have been ill-clad, but her 

~ agp a of silk; she may have had sad worries, 
Ww pence were open to her palati 
More splendid than any to which Mr. beater ele 
have been admitted. ‘Whatever is wrong with the 
gingerbread, no one can Say it is not gilt. 


In truth Mr. Moult is handicapped by the intensity 
of his visual and aural sensations. He conveys what he 
has seen or heard, a queer customer in a bus, a blare 
of naphtha flames, but his imagination cannot work on 
them—he cannot, in short, make a story of them. 
The half-dazed wayfarer in top hat and frock coat is 
pulled from under heavy wheels just in time, but for 
all the use made of him he might have been left to 
destruction. He is the father of the principal char- 
acters, of the six young Poplars, but what he was 
in himself, or why their mother left him, is never 
made distinct. The witch-like charwoman who stroked 
the ragged fur on her cuffs has a richly sinister 
appearance. But her boldest effort is to bob up in 
the street at long intervals and to call a young Poplar 
a young bastard. Annoying, perhaps, but unworthy 
of her promise. Mr. Moult grasps at the phantasma- 
goria, but it evades him. He writes so well, his pity 
is fierce and tender, his courage high. And then— 
the wheels jam and he dickers about with comic clerks 
in comic offices, with a ridiculous murder committed 
by someone whose crutch goes clump, clump, clump 
along the pavements at night, with appeals to his 
characters—‘‘ Keep hold upon him, Luke, as your 
mother bade you ’”’—and with maudlin echoes of 
Dickens at his least noble. 

In dealing with the West at its woolliest Mr. Burnett 
is remarkable for what he avoids. The sentiment of the 
Old Timer : ‘‘You never heard him kick. . . . He says 
to me: It’s all in a lifetime’ may underlie ‘‘ Saint 
Johnson,” but is not let seep through to the surface. 
The characters’ cheeks are wet with neither their own 
tears nor the author’s. The dainty heroine is absent, 
too, and the vamp is a poor beggarly lewd little half- 
caste, Efficiency, too, is absent. It must be allowed 
for the he-men that they rarely, if ever, fall off their 
horses, but their marksmanship is very poor. More- 
over, for al) their easy talks about ‘‘ pumping full of 
lead ” and ‘‘ making the undertaker busy ’’ they back 
out of many more fights than they take on. Probably, 
if you had not minded the yelling, Alkali in Arizona fifty 
years ago was not worse than many modern cities. 
Gangs who are reckless of all human life but their 
own are less dangerous than the modern gunman, 
drug-stupefied and vanity-mad. That is not Mr. 
Burnett’s moral. He draws no morals, indulges in 
no graces. To call a novel stark is to suggest 
unpleasant, probably sadistic detail. ‘ Saint John- 
son ’ is truly stark, the bones of a story, in appear- 
ance true to historic fact. 

The three brothers Johnson and their hangers-on 
represent law and order in Alkali against the cowboys, 
cattle thieves and general roughs about them, and 
are for a time supported by the more eminent citizens 
of this mushroom centre. But their amenability is 
only comparative. They cannot play at politics. 
They dislike any discipline, even their own. Inevit- 
ably in the end they break out, resign their badges 
and ride off, minus one casualty, to another little town, 
where doubtless they will again adopt the profession 
of peace officers. 

To raise this story to literature, something more than 
Mr. Burnett’s negative virtues were required, for the 
story is essentially insignificant. It describes grown 
men with lethal weapons behaving like children with 
pop-guns in a back street. And it goes with a swing. 

Mr. Matsumoto’s love stories of eighteenth-century 
Japan are charming and disconcerting. Nine-tenths, 
one feels, is quite homely ; quaint in its detail, of course, 
but intelligible. Then something, perhaps a mere 
phrase, reveals that the moral values informing this 
civilization are as different from our own as any 
ascribed by the wildest imagination to the farthest of 
the planets. It is like dropping through a hole in the 
pavement, and finding no clue whether one has fallen 
up to the attic, down to the cellar, or laterally to a 
kink in space. Inns are as frequent as in Fielding, 
and no less often the occasion of strange meetings. 
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REVIEWS 


THE ART OF IRRITATION 


Essays of a Catholic. By Hilaire Belloc. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 


ONTROVERSY, active discussion, debate in 

which lively convictions are expressed or chal- 
lenged, ought to be the commonplace of an age of 
print, but we have so little of them that debates by 
general consent are relegated to the silly season, and 
few do not yawn when they hear that some news- 
paper is about to collect the opinions of, say, the 
old upon the young, and in a week’s time to publish 
the replies of the opposite party. It is not that the 
subject for discussion is necessarily unreal nor that 
the writers chosen may have no qualifications for 
their debate. It is rather that we live in an age 
without convictions, and that there is a tacit agree- 
ment that conviction must not enter. The colourless 
is welcomed ; the coloured is deplored. It has become 
a popular boast that ‘‘ we are not a logical people.”’ 
Our sense of dullness, of futility, shows that there 
must be something wrong, just as the debates may 
show that we ourselves can no longer think clearly. 
That which we are missing must be imported from 
outside, from someone who lives in a different atmos- 
phere; and Mr. Belloc’s latest collection of essays 
has the quality of being deliberately, even to detail, 
controversial. Their main effect is to disperse the 
haze in which we live, to challenge the mental air 
that we are breathing. They choose the provocative 
term. They eschew the euphemism. A few years 
ago a book with this title would have been dismissed 


in a few lines under the heading of ‘‘ Religion,” 


because the convention was that religion must not 
be taken seriously. It was some sectarian point 
which no sensible man would waste his time upon. 
Mr. Belloc, who is nothing if not combative, knows 
that the answer to this contempt is irritation. He 
has chosen his title, I feel sure, not because he is 
writing for his fellow-Catholics, but because, since 
his writings cannot be ignored, the irritation that he 
will cause will tend to increase the force of all he 
has to say, and, therefore, in the long run, the 
interest of the reader. You may be angry and throw 
the book away, but it is impossible to yawn over it. 
As a matter of literary tactics this method is worth 
copying, for it is successful. 

The three essays of widest interest are ‘ The New 
Paganism,’ ‘On Usury,’ and on ‘ Science as the 
Enemy of Truth.’ The most beautiful is on 
‘ Legend.’ Two are more personal: ‘ An Article of 
Mr. Haldane’s,’ and ‘ A Letter to Dean Inge.’ The 
first of these argues that the loss of faith was bound 
to be followed by a decay of morals, and that the 
return to Paganism cannot be a true return (to 
Paganism at its best), but to origins still more cor- 
rupt, of which slavery and debased cults and personal 
degradation can be seen now rising upon us. Usury 
is explained to be not inordinate interest, but any 
interest upon an unproductive loan: ‘‘ a war loan 
is a crying instance of usury ’’: 


Usury has worked successfully. Productivity has been 
vastly increased since Usury took root. The last three 
hundred years have been centuries of immense expansion, 
and the leaders of it have been precisely those who first 
threw Christian morals overboard. . . . 

The third reason why Usury has not yet worked out its 
full ill-effects is that it has long been automatically 
checked by repeated breakdowns which wiped out usurious 
claims. Capital unproductively lent failed to receive its 
tribute and had to be written off . . . and this intermittent 
pruning of the unearned tribute has prevented the real 
character of that tribute from ai ing in its full force. 
(Witness . . . the scaling down of the French and Italian 
debts to America.) 
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This is an excellent and neutral example of the 
writer’s power of letting us see our society from the 
outside, from a moral standpoint that our 
has abandoned. The restoration of a word that we 
have agreed not to use because it would Criticize 
our morals is effective. In another essay you yil] 
see our love of animals criticized from the Outside, 
and, but that the example which Mr. Belloc quotes 
is ridiculous—I am not suggesting it to be untrue— 
I should be interested in the criticism but unshaken 
in disgust at cruelty. The Roman Catholic Church 
teaches that animals have no rights. Mr, Belloc 
says that ‘‘ We have duties to God in regard to” 
them. What are these duties, and how far do 
go? Here is a sore subject for discussion, for the 
English attitude to animals (and to sport) is a puzzle 
to foreigners. We cannot assert that animals have 
souls and eat them at the same time without con. 
victing ourselves of cannibalism; but what duties to 
God in regard to them can we have that does not 
exclude cruelty—that is, the unnecessary infliction of 
pain on them for our own enjoyment? What is the 
answer, and can it satisfy us and justify the bull- 
fight ? 

The longest essay is called ‘ Science as the Enemy 
of Truth,’ and it is admirable. It argues that the 
scientific method is only applicable to mensurable 
things, that it ‘‘ substitutes numerical synthesis for 
integration,’’ that it often confuses hypothesis with 
fact and surmises with conclusions. There is a 
friendly reference to Samuel Butler, who certainly 
deserves to survive the vogue he had before the war, 
The ‘ Golden Bough’ is attacked, and the whole 
essay makes the reader sharply aware of an atmos- 
phere that he is inclined to respect through laziness. 
The essay on Mr. Haldane’s article points the general 
criticism, and Dean Inge is accused of ‘‘ defaming ” 
the Catholic Church, yet (from my reading of him) 
I should say that he has not passed beyond the 
criticism of one who does not belong to it. There 
is no demur to Mr. Shaw, though the author of 
‘ Saint Joan ’ can scarcely be acceptable, but possibly 
his vitalism lets him escape. The whole book shows 
that neither science nor ethics nor politics can be 
separated from religion or philosophy, that the prac- 
tice of all flows from theory, whether stated or 
disguised. In this reminder, the book acts like a 
tonic, whatever taste it may leave in the reader's 
mouth. Who, except Dean Inge, has stated equally 
boldly the Protestant position? Who surpasses either 
as the champion of his side? 


Ossert BuRDETT 


AVES 


Some Queer People. By Ladbroke Black. 
Sampson Low. 12s. 6d. 


| journalism concerns itself with the 
unfamiliar, the unexpected and the sensational. 
Normal men and women, even though highly placed in 
responsible positions, are the despair of their bio- 
graphers, to the journalist they are not worth 4 
** stick.’’ On the other hand, eccentric folk have a 
perennial interest for all who live sedately ; we are glad 
to learn not only the nature but the cause of their 
departure from standards that satisfy the most of us. 
In ‘ Some Queer People,’ Mr. Ladbroke Black gives 
us a journalist’s book, but one of the best of its kind. 
He devotes a full chapter to each of a dozen men a 
women, King William the Fourth, Count Léon, the 
great Napoleon’s eldest son (1806-1881), Margaret 
Fuller, Dennis Hird, Charles Mordaunt, Ear! of Peter- 
borough and Monmouth, Lord Fisher, Edgar Allan 
Poe, Frangois Blanc of Monte Carlo, J. M. W. Turner, 
Dr. Beddoes, Mrs. Hetty Green and Benedict 
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are discussed in turn. It is a strange selection, but 
Mr. Black has made a careful study of each life, and 

rhaps because he has been interested, contrives to 
hold the reader. His sympathy with King William IV 
is welcome; it is hard to believe that the (compara- 
tively) harmless old Philistine has not been traduced in 
order that by contrast his successor may stand out in 
still brighter colours. 

Margaret Fuller is explained, so, too, is Dennis Hird; 
a welcome and worthy tribute is paid to Admiral Fisher ; 
the romance of Francois Blanc is set out in fashion 
that should appeal to film producers since it has every 
association that will draw the hot polloi. The sketch 
of J. M. W. Turner is vivid; the wayward old genius 
stands out as the loneliest figure in Mr. Black’s gallery. 

Coarseness, vice, the almost insane intensity of 
purpose, that come to those “‘ born out of their due 
time,” megalomania, patriotism, weakness, unscrupu- 
lous endeavour, parsimony, vanity, these apparently 
are the characteristics that go to make men and women 
notorious. Of the whole group, perhaps only Dennis 
Hird and Lord Fisher command respect, but the 
remainder have been seen and understood, so far as any 
one of us can be said to see and understand another. 
For the least noteworthy individual is protean in his 
aspects, showing only a few of his facets either to him- 
self or his friends. When he has passed, we see him 
at best ‘‘as in a glass darkly,’’ and a conscientious 
biographer can do no more than play the part of the 
just judge in summing up the available evidence. In 
this responsible office, Mr. Ladbroke Black has done his 
duty; in the less arduous task of proof-reading he is 
not so praiseworthy. 

There are some amusing anecdotes ; one of the best, 
characteristic of earlier Georgian times, may be set 
down here. King George III, hearing that William, 
then Duke of Clarence, had taken Mrs. Jordan for 
mistress, sent for him and administered rebuke, not 
because of the liaison, but because he was giving her 
£1,000 a year. Too much,” he remarked, Five 
hundred’s quite enough, quite enough.’’ A dutiful 
son, the Duke reported his father’s views to his 
mistress. Thereupon Mrs. Jordan tore from one of 
the playbills the customary announcement, ‘‘ No 
money returned after the rising of the curtain,’’ and 
sent it to her lover in an envelope without further 
comment. 


THE PLAY AND THE BOX OFFICE 


Five Plays of Other Times. By Ashley Dukes. 
Benn. ros. 6d. 


N his foreword to this collection of his ‘‘costume”’ 

plays, Mr. Ashley Dukes assures us that he derives 
pleasure from the theatre for its own sake, and that 
he is personally interested in drama only in so far as 
it serves a theatrical purpose. To which, of course, 
the right response is: ‘‘ Hear! Hear!’’ He con- 
sequently presents these five plays to the reading public 
as having been made for the stage, and those who 
know anything of the technique of the playhouse will 
see at once that they all are plays that will act; and 
if that were all that is necessary in the theatre, then 
there would be no reason why they should not all be 
successful. But besides its stage the theatre contains 
an auditorium and a box-office, and although it is 
obvious that all these plays will act well, it is not so 
obvious that all of them would attract audiences in 
sufficient numbers to justify a favourable judgment 
from that sternest and most unanswerable of all critics, 
the box-office returns. 

Mr. Ashley Dukes opens with ‘The Man With 
the Load of Mischief,’ a brilliant play of high literary 
quality, that is good theatre from its opening line to 
its last. This play, neglected playwrights will be 
consoled to hear, was rejected by every London man- 


agement to which it was submitted, was ultimately 


performed by the Stage Society, and then produced 
by Mr. Frederick Harrison at the Haymarket, where 
it ran for eight months. Mr. Dukes is too modest 


about this success. That it was perfectly produced . 


and brilliantly acted must be admitted. But all that 
was done at the Haymarket is here in the script. 
The play is not fool-proof, it is much too good to 
be that, but any intelligently chosen group of three 
‘* stars’? was bound to make a success of it. And 
Mr. Dukes tells us that ‘‘ all he can swear with hand 
upon heart is that it was written for the writer’s 
pleasure and the players’ use.’’ Well, well! Let us 
thank God that Shakespeare was in management, and, 
writing for a public as well as for ‘‘ his own pleasure 
and his players’ use,’’ was able to repeat his successes 
at will. 

There is nothing in the volume that can compare 
with this play either in literary skill or box-office pos- 
sibilities. ‘ Ulenspiegel,’ a legend of Holland in the 


days of Alva and William the Silent, is picturesque, 


and should, if done with spirit, at least pay for its 


production. ‘The Dumb Wife of Cheapside’ is an 


ingeniously modern idea of a medieval farce, but would 
appeal only to those with antiquarian tastes or of a 
simplicity of mind rarely retained by a metropolitan 


playgoer. ‘ The Match Maker’s Arms,’ another but 


more pretentious essay in the modernization of the 
medieval, has its merits, but would be a risky venture 
in the West End. There remains ‘ The Fountain 
Head,’ a Renaissance play, infused by twentieth-cen- 
tury thought. This is a charming trifle; but the most 


that a kindly prophet could say is that even if per- 


fectly done it would be a problematical venture. After 
reading the plays through, one feels how good it would 
be for the theatre if Mr. Ashley Dukes needed money 
badly, and if the only way he could get it was by 
producing his own plays in his own London theatre. 
Counting the audience through the hole in the curtain 
would do him a world of good. When the writers 
of literary plays pay the same attention to the require- 
ments of the audience that is paid by the successful 
exploiters of ‘‘ tripe,’’ they will justify themselves, and 
not till then. 


A GREAT PROCONSUL 


Marshal Lyautey. By André Maurois. The 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


F it be true that the real greatness of a nation lies 

in its ability to produce the right man at the right 
moment, then France has certainly nothing to fear 
from the application of such a test, as the story of the 
subject of this work abundantly proves. The close of 
the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars found France 
with few overseas possessions of any value, and yet 
within a century she was the second colonial Power 
of the world. This change was brought about by three 
men—Charles X, who first in modern times envisaged 
the idea of a French African Empire; Marshal 
Bugeaud, who consolidated the rule of France in 
Algeria; and last, but by no means least, Marshal 
Lyautey, who rounded off the work of his predecessors 
by the conquest of Morocco. 

Although Lyautey’s name will always be associated 
with his pacification of Morocco, the Marshal had 
already had very considerable experience of colonial 
warfare, both in Indo-China and in Madagascar, under 
Galliénj, before he went there, and it stood him in 
extremely good stead. M. Maurois shows how his 
ideas developed, and it was his reputation as a soldier 
and an administrator in the East that decided the 
French Government to send him to Morocco. In view 
of the fact that he has been a monarchist all his life, his 
appointment to a high and independent command by 
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the jealous politicians of the Third Republic is the 
more remarkable, and was an extraordinary tribute to 
his genius. Nor did Lyautey owe his advancement to 
any save his own merits, for he appears to have had 
only one stroke of real luck during his career, though 
that was no slight one, for it was that he was away 
in Madagascar when the Dreyfus affair was at its 
height. 

Perhaps his most notable achievement was the fact 
that he not only held Morocco during the Great War, 
when all his best troops had been removed to Europe, 
but actually extended and consolidated his hold upon 
the country. As Minister for War in one of M. 
Briand’s innumerable ministries, Lyautey was a failure, 
for that aristocratic temperament that so endeared him 
to the Arabs antagonized the Chamber, and the depu- 
ties became suspicious of him as they called to mind 
another great French general who had returned from 
Africa to make himself First Consul. Lyautey went 
back to Morocco to complete his work there, and he 
did it so well that when the storm burst a few years 
later, in the form of the invasion of Abd-el-Krim, the 
bulk of the tribes stood firm by France. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to give too high a place to Lyautey in 
his country’s history, and, with Poincaré, he may be 
said to be the greatest living Frenchman. 

M. Maurois has not written the definitive biography 
of his hero, but he has given an extremely readable 
account of his career, and the translation of Mr. 
Hamish Miles is, as always, admirable. The English 
reader would have liked to hear more of French 
colonial methods, but, after all, M. Maurois was writ- 
ing for his own fellow-countrymen, and so could not 
be expected to go into details with which his public was 
already familiar. The book is one both for the general 
reader and for those interested in colonial administra- 
tion, while as a record of human achievement the 
career of Marshal Lyautey must always be of unfailing 
interest. CHARLES PETRIE 


INDIAN ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Mysore Tribes and Castes. Vol. II. By 
the late H. V. Nanjundayya and Rao Baha- 
dur L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer. The 
Mysore University. 20s. 


HIS is the third volume of a comprehensive 

: treatise on the tribes and castes of Mysore which 
is being compiled under the auspices of the Mysore 
University and the skilled editorship of Indian ethno- 
graphists and anthropologists. The work, of which 
this is the second volume to be published—Volume I 
being still under preparation and Volume IV in the 
press—is arranged alphabetically, the present book 
running from C to K, and opening with monographs 
on Christianity and the Christians in Mysore. These 
articles are written reverently but objectively, and pro- 
vide an interesting and honourable example of anthro- 
pological study as applied to the religion of the West 
by scholars of the East, and an intriguing forecast of 
the time when field-anthropologists from Asia and 
Africa will study the natives of London, Chicago, 
Berlin, Paris, and Vienna, with the intelligent care 
that Professor Malinowski has devoted to the Trobri- 
anders. Of the value of the work generally and of its 
usefulness to students of India and its peoples there 
can be no two opinions. Here is knowledge at first 
hand, imparted lucidly and agreeably by scholars 
trained in European methods of research and exposi- 
tion. Particularly good are the descriptions of the 
more primitive peoples who have preserved their 
immemorial customs despite centuries of contact with 
Hindu and Dravidian civilizations. No doubt, of 
course, the caste system has been responsible to a great 
extent for this segregation of the primitive communi- 
ties; but even so it is well that in an age of great 
changes we should have studies of cultures which may 
be on the eve of disappearance. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Flight from Cairo to Cape Town and Bach. 
By the late Air-Commodore Charles Rumney 
Samson. Benn. 15s. 


‘FOR myself, I have always longed to see th 
great African lakes and the Roba-el-Khali. . | 
have now gratified the one desire, but I have yet t 
complete the whole ; perchance some day I may be able 
to do so.’’ Such passages as this renew the shock fe 
throughout the land by the news of the untimely death 
of one who had served his country so bravely and gp 
well. Not only an interesting, but a very human book. 
Its author’s far-famed bravery was of the superior king 
which fully realizes danger and faces it. A manly and 
unaffected book—its author could have written no 
other. It has many good illustrations, chiefly repro. 
ductions of photographs taken from the air; a usefyl 
index and page-headings which provide a running 
summary of the text. 


Little John of Saintre. By Antoine De La Sale, 
Translated by I. Gray. Routledge. 155, 


THE pioneer translator of this book in 1862 claimed 
for it that it was the first novel, and there is no doubt 
that with drastic excisions a fairly good story could be 
made of it. The theme—the training of a gentle youth 
at court by a great lady till he becomes the perfect 
exemplar of chivalry, and his adventures in war and 
love—affords ample opportunity for long digressions 
on every moral and social virtue thought desirable in a 
knight and a courtier. Sir Walter Scott found its 
hero a model of chivalrous behaviour, and before him 
the book had served many a French writer as a serious 
fount of information as to medieval life.. As a matter 
of fact the book well deserves a place in the Broadway 
Medieval Library, though it was written in 1455 when 
the Middle Ages were dead and chivalry had become 
an expensive pageant, supported by the profits drawn 
from the trade of the Low Countries. ‘ Saintre, or 
’tis One Hundred and Twenty Years Since,’ was the 
title it suggested to Alexander Vance, but ‘Waverley’ 
was much truer of the Scotland of 1745 than ‘ Little 
Jehan ’ of any France at any time, Leaving apart the 
essential falsity of the author's ideal, the theme of the 
story is an excellent one, and one is moved to continue 
reading, with judicious skipping, till one arrives at the 
catastrophe where the blow to the hero’s self-esteem 
reveals the weakness of the training in chivalrous con- 
duct he had grown up under. Mr. Gray’s translation 
is quite good, and his editing and choice of illustrations 
—the more part of them from illuminations of the 
original work—are highly satisfactory. We quitt 
agree with him that neither the ‘ Quinze Joies de 
Mariage’ nor the ‘Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles’ could have 
been written by such a humourless person as La Sale. 


LO! By Charles Fort. Gollancz. 15s. 


MR. FORT’S book deals with ‘‘ the preposterous, 
the grotesque, the incredible.”” It tells of showers of 
frogs and blizzards of snails appearing from apparently 
nowhere ; of flows of blood from “‘holy images” ; of the 
mysterious appearances of ships and their yet mort 
mysterious disappearances ; of ‘‘ shining things, flying 
like birds ” in the fields of Norfolk; and the like. 
Such a record—there are hundreds of instances given 
—is apt to become wearisome, in spite of Mr. Fort’s 
remarkable powers of expression. His style of writing 
combines three distinctive notes—the fantastic, the 
telegraphic, and the dramatic—and the blending §s 
sometimes supremely effective. Here is an example: 
‘Frogs and fishes and worms—and these are the 
materials of our expression upon all things. Hops 
and flops and squirms—and these are the motions.” 
But Mr. Fort has wasted both time and talent ® 
flirting with the ‘‘ supernatural.’’ 
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The Wreck of the Dumaru. By Lowell Thomas. 
Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


THE Dumaru sailed from the United States, 
towards the end of the war, with a cargo of gasoline 
and high explosives, and a crew, mostly gathered from 
the highways and by-ways, who had been offered the 
choice between sea-going adventure and the trenches 
in France. Of the former they had no experience, but 
had heard a great deal concerning the unattractiveness 
of the latter. Thus, they elected to sail on Southern 
Seas. In the event, the ship was struck by lightning, 
the gasoline caught fire and all hands just escaped in 
three boats in time to see the effect of the flames on 
T.N.T. and similar commodities. The author states 
that all he has set down is in almost the actual words 
of one of the survivors of this very terrible adventure ; 
and, as if to insist on the truth of the account, a para- 

ph on the jacket suggests that no writer of fiction 
would dare to describe in the detail given here the 
horrors of several cases of cannibalism on the high 
seas. Nothing is omitted which could, as it does, pro- 
duce a physical feeling of nausea in the reader. 


THE ‘“‘ SATURDAY ” COMPETITIONS 
NEW SERIES—XLVI 


The SarurDay Review offers a First Prize of Four 
Guineas, and a Second Prize of Two Guineas, for the 
best Pen or Pencil Cartoon or Caricature submitted of 
a Public Man—Politician, Ecolesiastic, Artist, 
Musician, or Scientist. 

Competitors are advised to adopt a pseudonym, and 
to enclose their name and address in a sealed envelope. 
The entries must be accompanied by a coupon, which 
will be found in this or any subsequent issue. 

The closing date of this competition will be Monday, 
— 21, and it is hoped to publish the result in 

t 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXXII 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


On the whole the contributions sent in were some- 
what disappointing. What was asked for was ‘‘ A 
revision of the Thirty-nine Articles on modern lines ’’— 
either on literary or doctrinal principles, or a com- 
bination of both. It was permissible to offer either 
a bare catalogue of suggested changes, or a reasoned 
essay discussing desirable changes in dogma or dog- 
matic phraseology. Competitors availed themselves 
of the latitude of method allowed, but the result was 
a certain amount of beating the air—a failure to get 
to grips with the problems presented, a failure on 
the one hand to rehabilitate the Articles, and a com- 
plete failure on the other hand to offer anything 
satisfactory to take their place. 

The First Prize is awarded to the Rev. X (who 
asks that his name be withheld), because he sent 
in a carefully reasoned, if destructive, criticism of 
the Articles—their content, and not only their phrase- 
ology (which, as a matter of fact, is vigorous and 
lucid, and only obscure when obscurity was, for 
good reasons, desired—as in the Sacramental 
Articles). The contribution of this competitor would, 
in Our opinion, have been of more value if he had 
offered something definitely constructive to take the 
Place of what he proposes to demolish. He gave a 
few hints, but no more. After all, what was asked 
for was a revision, not simply a tearing to pieces. 
However, his essay was a good one, indicating that 
the writer was possessed of adequate theological 
knowledge, and of an even more than adequate 
critical faculty. 

‘ “Taken as a whole,” he trenchantly remarks, 
the theology of this document represents in rela- 


tion to the world of to-day the caput mortuum of 
religious obscurantism, and has for all practical pur- 
poses become moribund.’’ He points out, quite rele- 
vantly, that originally ‘‘ their aim was not solely 
religious. They belong to an age when civil and 
religious faction were closely related.’’ He points 
out also that the Articles represent an attempt, and 
what proved for centuries a successful attempt, to 
devise a formula of compromise. After an introduc- 
tion of general reflections such as the above, the 
writer embarks upon a detailed criticism of the 
Articles. The First Article, ‘‘ Of Faith in the Holy 
Trinity,”’ comes off very badly. In the first place, 
‘it is perfectly clear, in limine, that an attempt 
to give any ‘ official ’ character or authority to a defini- 
tion of the nature of God is little Jess than an 
absurdity.”” (Yet this, of course, is what every 
Creed or theological definition is bound to attempt.) 
‘““What does ‘ everlasting’ mean except an im- 
aginary endlessness of mere ‘ duration’ into which 
the purely formal idea of ‘ time’ enters—a category 
with no religious significance whatever? To say 
that God is without ‘ body, parts or passions,’ while 
at the same time endowing Him with ‘ power, wis- 
dom and goodness ’—qualities which have no mean- 
ing outside the circle of human_ experience, is 
dangerously near the level of nonsense.’’ (Yet are 
we to deprive God of ethical attributes?) He is 
inclined to think that the language of poetry and 
emotion found in the Old Testament, and ‘‘ the 
more intimate and ethical figure of Fatherhood under 
which Jesus describes the Divine Nature,’’ are the 
most congruous in this connexion. He realizes that 
it is only in his irreligious moments that the religious 
man becomes a theologian. The desire for precise 
definition is not a religious desire, and the product 
thereof is such a doctrine as that of the Trinity, which 
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‘is pseudo-science (for ourselves we should have 
preferred to say ‘ pseudo-philosophy ’) applied to a 
subject-matter where science, as such, cannot 
operate.’’ 

The list of further doctrines embodied in the Articles 
and attacked by this competitor is a formidable one. 
There is the notion of ‘‘ propitiatory sacrifice ” at the 
close of Article II. The idea of reconciliation ‘‘can only 
be made reasonable by viewing man’s approach to 
God, not through some ‘ forensic’ undertaking with 
nothing in reason or congruity to support it, but 
through the moral and emotional surrender to Christ 
as the netural channel through which alone that 
approach can be made.’’ This has the merit of being’ 
a positive and constructive statement. The language 
of Article IV, of the Resurrection of Christ, ‘‘ reaches, 
perhaps, the high-water mark of theological naiveté.”’ 
‘These dogmas, the (physical) Resurrection, and its 
corollary, the Ascension, are no longer held by intel- 
ligent people in the form in which they find a place in 
our Creeds.’’ With regard to Articles VI and VIII, on 
Scripture and on the Creeds, the real trouble here is 
that though the Creeds can be proved from Scripture, 
they can be proved by nothing else; and now that the 
idea of “‘ plenary inspiration has, by a natural and 
logical process of thought, disappeared,”’ they can only 
be accepted, if at all, ‘‘ on the general ground that they 
form the nucleus of Catholic doctrine and have become 
consecrated by long use to the service of the Church.” 
‘“‘Both in form and substance these symbols are deplor- 
ably archaic, and there is much in them which some 
hold themselves free to doubt and which others frankly 
reject.”” 

We could wish that this essay had incorporated what 
in our opinion is our chief present theological need— 
i.e., a new doctrine of human nature. It may be that 
the doctrine of ‘‘Original Sin,’’ with its complementary 
doctrine of ‘‘ Grace,’’ is uncongenial to modern ways 
of looking at things; nevertheless, there is more than 
a little in common between the theories of Freud and 
those of St. Augustine. To say that ‘‘ Augustine was 
no nearer the mark than his opponents ”’ seems to us 
to be an evasion of the issue. Pelagianism may be 
a very old name, but it represents a very modern 
theory. It is to be found passim in the writings of 
Mr. Bertrand Russell. Are optimistic theories about 
human nature which derive from Rousseau right, or 
are they erroneous? This is a very important question, 
and neither this competitor nor any others shed much 
light upon it. And yet doctrines about God are com- 
paratively unimportant compared with doctrines about 
Man. If a man know not man, whom he hath seen, 
how shall he know God, whom he hath not seen? Nor 
does our essayist, in discussing Article X, on Free 
Will, give us much to bite at. It is easy to talk about 
Calvinism, Augustinianism, and ‘‘ Pauline soterio- 
logy,’ but what we want to know is what the modern 
psychologists and philosophers have to say about it. 
And this is certainly one of the questions where eccles- 
istical dogmatism is justified, one way or the other. 
We should have liked a new Article on Free Will, 
another on Grace, and another on Human Nature. All 
these questions are far more important than the Trinity 
and even than the Real Presence. Our competitor has 
a modern outlook in the sense that he sees that the old 
stuff is dead, but he does not offer us the new stuff with 
sufficient generosity. 

The contribution of Cyrenian is a good deal more 
sketchy, but we award him the Second Prize because 
he sees the problem of the Articles as a practical 
problem, and offers the sort of solution that might have 
a chance of being considered by the authorities. If 
the First Prize winner is an idealist who will have 
nothing but the whole loaf, Cyrenian is a realist who 
is aware that half-loaves are the order of the day. He 
begins, very wisely, by asking for a reduction in the 
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number of the Articles. ‘‘ A pruning knife will be the 
first requisite in the hands of the reformer.” In effect, 
ing this reduction he follows the sensible principle of 
cutting out certain Articles, or portions of Articles 
which deal specifically with matters which have ceased 
to seem of primary religious or theological importaneg, 
For example, he drops Articles XIII, XIV, and xyj 
altogether, besides XXXV, XXXVII, and XXxIx 
Having effected his purge, Cyrenian suggests certain 
revisions of phraseology. He admits that as a whole the 
language ‘‘is both straightforward and stately, and 
free from prolixity,’’ and the instances of phraseology 
to which he takes exception do not seem important, In 
any case ‘‘ grace of congruity ’’ vanishes with Article 
XIII, but ‘‘ a fond thing vainly invented ” and “ such 
as be void of a lively faith,’ seem to us both pithy and 
picturesque. In dealing with the revision of theological 
statements, Cyrenian confines hinself to two instances 
—in Article Il, where Christ is said to have died “ to 
reconcile His Father to us,’’ and the reference in the 
Article on the Resurrection (IV) to the ‘ flesh, bones ” 
of the risen Christ. 

His practical outlook leads Cyrenian to discern 
that it is the Sacramental Articles which are the crux 
just at present. He is wisely against ending or limit 
ing the latitude which has hitherto been enjoyed 
different schools within the Church of England, and 
his suggestion is that ‘‘ the Articles of Faith should be 
separated from Articles affecting practice and usage.” 
This, of course, more or less expresses the poli 
which guides the Bishops at present. But it is perhaps 
doubtful whether Cyrenian is right in saying “ The 
faith may be one, the usage various.’’ The present 
diversity of sacramental practice is due to a funda- 
mental cleavage in sacramental belief. Our contributor 
remarks that the Articles contain no expression of 


INDEED A STRANGE LAND! 


They stand bewildered. But soon you will 
see little but their heels. And merry shouts 
and laughter will re-echo joyously (if discord- 
antly) to Nature’s own accompaniment. 


Just such a picture The Church Army could 
create for YOU—slum-dwellers revelling in 


the health-giving atmosphere of countryside 
or sea. 


A few shillings would help—but ... . 


£5 gives a poor slum mother and 3 children 
a glorious fortnight by the sea. 


£1:1 ‘0 will give one week’s restful 
* "+ holiday to poor mother with baby. 


Will you send now to Preb. CARLILE, 


C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 55 Bryanston 
Street, London, W.1. 
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ief in personal immortality (save by implication, of 
the Creeds in Article VIII); nor do 
they say anything about the ‘ stewardship ” of Chris- 
tians, or on the ethical ideals of the Beatitudes. But 

ibly it is best for the theologian to keep his finger 
out of this pie. The important thing would appear 
to be to reduce both the number and the length of 
the Articles. One of the contributors to our competi- 
tion—Senex—not only added several new articles 
but further elaborated some of _those which already 
exist. But in reading his very industrious essay we 
could not convince ourselves that it had anything either 
constructive or critical to offer in the way of emenda- 
tion to the Articles as they stand at present. We 
regret this, as Senex has evidently devoted great 
labour to his task. None of our contributors took 
the line of opposing a revision of the Articles on the 

nd that it is the Creeds rather than the Articles 
which are the stumbling-block to ordinands. After all, 
if the Articles were revised, they might have to be 
taken in the literal meaning, which is not the case at 
present, since the form of assent given by the clergy 
to them is designedly vague. At the present time an 
ordinand merely assents to the Articles, and to the 
Book of Common Prayer, and declares that the doc- 
trine set forth is ‘‘ agreeable to the Word of God.”’ 
The doctrine in them is not asserted to be true. 

Of other contributors, space will not permit much 
to be said. The moderate revisions offered by 
W. H. B. B. and C. A. C. were of interest, as also 
was the short essay by Oxonian. Bluebird was more 
critical and drastic, desiring to scrap the Virgin Birth, 
the bodily resurrection, the Nicean and Athanasian 
Creeds, and all ‘‘ scapegoat theology.’ We confess 
to some sympathy for this spirited contribution, but 
here, as in the case of our First Prize winner, we failed 
to discover any realization of the need for a new and 
well-thought-out doctrine of Man. It does not suffice, 
with nineteenth-century cocksureness, to consign the 
old theology of Man to the scrap-heap until one can 
offer something equally realistic in its place. The new 
psychology, and the rapidly developing science of 
anthropology ought to enable our amateur and profes- 
sional theologians to get busy upon this task. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION XXXIV 
JUDGE’S REPORT 


Entries for this competition have proved that if 
the fashion for cryptograms has waned, there is a 
large public anxious to revive it. In mere volume, 
indeed, the hidden-word sonnets sent to me for judg- 
ment were intimidating, but my labour in reading 
them was fully compensated by the skill of their com- 
posers. After a fairly careful preliminary survey, I 
set aside sixteen manuscripts as being well worthy of 
further consideration. Then, after a very close 
inspection, I managed to reduce the number to five, 
and I wish here and now to express my regret that 
five prizes are not available for distribution. As things 
are, I can only offer apologies and compliments to 
Damon for her Baconian-Oxonian and almost 
Shakespearean cipher, and to Noel Archer and 
Innisfree for the delightful things they said about the 
Saturpay Review. Incidentally, I may remark that 
the majority of sonneteers saw in this competition an 
opportunity for paying us tribute, and, at the moment, 
I feel a sorry churl for being unable to reward them 
for so much civility. Theta, however, deserves first 
Prize. Her sonnet, despite the restriction of the 
hidden word, is quite a good sonnet. Q. N., who 
Points out the difficulty of producing a good sonnet 
with such a restriction, will, I hope, be content with 
second place. The other entrants deserving most 
Praise were F. M. Nesbitt, Ciel, Kit, St. Mungo, Lux, 
Joe-Budd, Eros, Henry’s Wife, Windlesora, L. V. 
Upward, and Godric Austen. 


FIRST PRIZE 


S aturday dawns at length. Come, welcome day, 
A nd let me joy in thee. The call is sweet 

T hat summons us to tread the primrose way, 

U nmarred by turmoil, free from dust and heat. 
R emote, retired, on yonder garden seat, 

D reaming the blessed summer hours away, 

A book upon my knees, the moments fleet, 

Y ea, vanish unperceived; but who shall say, 


R eviewing alt our labour spent in vain, 

E ndeavours blasted, that these happy hours, 

V alued so lightly by the careless train, 

I dle in seeming, spent among the flowers, 

E ngrave no deep-cut characters which last 

W hen roses fade, and summer days are past? 
THETA 


SECOND PRIZE 


S hould I attempt to make my simple Muse 
A rgue of politics? Congratulate 

T he editor on the soundness of his views? 
U tter upon our low financial state 

R hymed comments? Or should I attempt to write— 
D oomed to these strict initials like a chain— 
A n amorous lyric to a lady bright ? 

Y et these attempts, I fear, would be in vain. 


R estricted thus, I tender my excuse, 

E nwrapped in classic terms. My hapless Muse 
V ies with the victims of Procrustes’ bed 

I n that she’s tortured both at feet and head. 

E ven as long as she is stretched upon it 

W ill there be scant coherence in my sonnet. 


Q. N. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


in collaboration with 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 


of New York 


A COMPETITION OPEN 
TO ALL NOVELISTS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


A PRIZE OF $20,000 (approximately — 
£4,000) ON ACCOUNT OF ROYAL- 


TIES WILL BE AWARDED TO THE 
SUCCESSFUL NOVEL 


@, For tall particulars apply to Curtis Brown Ltd., the 
Literary Agents of 6 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, who have charge of this competition. 
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CROSS WORD PUZZLE—XXXIV 
(‘‘ Missinc CLUE ’’) 
By Mopo 


A well-known proverb is hidden in this pussle, and 
the clue to one of the words of the proverb’ is missing 
(No. 11). 


A prize of any book reviewed or advertised in the 
current issue of the SaruRDAY REVIEW, not exceeding 
half a guinea, will be awarded to the competitor who 
sends in what the Editor decides to be the best{ clue 
to this word, accompanied by a correct solution of the 
puzzle. Accuracy, terseness and wit will be the main 
factors to be considered. 


Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following publication. Envelopes must be marked 
“ Cross Word ’’ and addressed to the Cross Word 
Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, W.C.2. 


9 0 


Across. CLUES. 
The author of ‘ Genesis’ can hardly be accused of this! 


See 7. 
See 39. 
Man’s this could not report what his dream was according 
to the translated weaver. 
I become cinchonic about 42 rev. 
The way a donkey talks after 23. 
You can find tis in’ the Thames, or most rivers. 
See 24. 
From hence is derived our synonym for clap-trap oratory. 
These are plentiful on Dartmoor in front of 20 rev. 
Froth that helps to make a province. 
‘*A sweeter flower did Nature ne’er put forth, 

Nor fairer garden yet was known.”’ 
When 34 follows me we are getting towards. 
“* Why, having her, do I woo?” 
When 36 catches me feel superfluous. 
See 28. 
An apparitor before 37 rev. 
See 32. 
See 35. 
.I am comb-shaped before the tail-end of 10. 
“*T hoed and trenched and weeded, 

And took the flowers to “hag 
See 16. 
These animals, can always be persuaded to give you a share. 
My smocks ate silver white according to Ver. 


bo 


SSE BRE: 


Down. 
Pursued by 41 and 39 we keep our breathing Organs @ 
our backs. 
2. The River Jordan, or the Stratford Avon 15. 
3. I crush the ore when the horse turns me. 
4 and 5. This wreck has been wrecked! 
Black as ink! 
Burrows when 12 rev. is after it. 
The same. 
Self-seeker. 
I bury myself in the body of a sedentary animalcule, 
See 2. 
A see-saw in 21. 
I become a master of surgery by reason of death why 
extended in two ways. 
23. See 17. 
27 rev. Twenty shillings’ worth of slang. 
29. ‘* Eyeing ever with earnest eye, 
And quick-turned neck at its breathless stretch 
Someone who passes by.”’ 
30. ‘* No more ? Then we’ll push back chairs and talk.” 
31. Deformed children left by fairies to be made out of a couch, 
33. There is nothing lacking in me for a satire. 
39. See 1d, but you have to .me before 13 rev. the lead pipe to 
form a flange. 
41. 


SOLUTION OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXXII] 


A 
T 


E 
mM 


D 


Ta im iN >) 24> 


ES 


QUOTATION. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate : 

I am the captain of my soul. 


W. E. Henley, ‘ Invictus’ 


NOTES. 


Across. Down. 
12. Lays of Ancient Rome, 1. Starts with a pun. 
* Horatius,’ XXII. 2. i.e. ** mended ” when be 
14. Anagram of “‘ earn.” headed. 
17. Browning, ‘ Bishop Blou- ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’Chap. 
gram’s Apology.’ 19. 
18. Foin. 
19. ‘St. Joan,’ Sc. 1; Sine die, one. 
‘* without day.” ‘As You Like It,’ 1 
i.e. in No. 8 and No. 9, Anagram. 
but not in No. 10; indign. ‘King Richard III,’ IV,3 
ewed. 30. Brio. 
Scott’s ‘Marmion,’ V, 19. Flecker’s ‘ Hassan,’ V,2 
Brazo, 41. Befell, 
Tett. 
Item. 


* King Henry V,’ I, 1. 


ie. “ton” in “ae” 


RESULT OF CROSS WORD PUZZLE No. XXKXiIll 


The winner is Mr. G. K. Malleson, 64 Gordon Road, Ealing 
W.5, who has selected for his prize ‘ Dawn,’ by Theodor 
Dreiser (Constable, 10s. 6d.). 


{A number of solutions to competitions 
disqualified every week because they reach the Edie 
too late for adjudication. Competitors are asked 
note the closing dates of the competitions and 
post their solutions in good time. 
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THIS WEEK 


The Round Table Conference 
By PROFESSOR R. K. SORABJI, M.A. 


The Birmingham Dispute 


Answers to Prayer: 
By CANON FRANCIS UNDERHILL 


Movements of the Clergy: 
PREFERMENTS AND VACANCIES 


The Book Window: 
IS MEREDITH BEING READ AGAIN? 


The Life to Come: 
By CHANCELLOR R. J. CAMPBELL 


EVERY WEEK 
Theological, Literary general articles by the 
OF THOUGHT 
First-Class Sermons by leading preachers 
Signed Reviews of all the latest books by dis- 
Live Church Movements at home and overseas 
dealt with by authoritative writers 


Serial Story by eminent author 
Family Columns Children’s Columns 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPER 
Every Friday — All Newsagents — Price 2d. 


Books 


BOOKS.—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue. Below are a few 
very special bargains new as published and post free 
for cash. 


Hannen Swaffer’s Who’s Who, with a foreword by Edgar 
Wallace. 15s. for 9s. 

Harper’s Mansions of Old Romance. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 

Harper’s Abbeys of Old Romance. 15s. for 6s. 

Deep-Sea Bubbles, or the Cruise of the Anna Lombard, by Henry 
H. Bootes. 10s, 6d. for 5s. 6d. 

Buccaneers of the Pacific by George Wycherley, 21s. for 10s. 

From Hobo to Cannibal King by C. J. Thornhill. 18s. for 8s. 6d. 

Famous Curses by Elliott. 18s. for 9s. 6d. 

Faust, with Coloured Plates, by Willy Pogany. 21s. for 7s. 6d. 

Flaubert’s Salambo. Illustrated and Decorated by Mahlon Blaine. 
Enclosed in a case. 21s. for 9s, 6d. 

The Coaching Era by Violet Wilson, with 15 illustrations from 
Old Pictures and Prints. 12s. 6d. for 7s. 


Biographical Dictionary of Old English Music by Jeffrey Pulver. 
1927 for 10s. 6d. 


’ Sir Richard Burton’s Tales from the Gulistan. 1928. 10s. 6d. 


for 5s. 6d. Curious illus. 


Amusements. Serious and Comical and other Works by Tom 
Brown. Illus. with reproductions of 16 contemporary 
engravings. 1927. 25s. for 12s. 


A Dickens Dictionary by A. J. Philip and W. Laurence Gadd 
1928. 21s. for oe. ed. 


a Mornings in Mexico. 1927. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 
f. Lawrence and M. L. Sk 

1924. 7s. 6d. for 4s. 
D. H. Lawrence. The Lost Girl. 1925. 9s. for 4s. 
Lenotre. The Guillotine and its Servants. 21s. for 8s. 
———. The September Massacres of 1792. 21s. for 8s. 
Lewis Spence. The Mysteries of Britain. 10s, 6d. for 8s. 
——. The History of Atlantis. 10s. 6d. for 6s. 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP (Grevitte WorrtHincton) 
M4 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 
| 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SaturDay 
Review in which the Acrostic appears. 


RULES 
1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 


2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 


3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


4. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘Acrostic ’? and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 


6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 490 
(Cuosinc Date: First post Thursday, August 27) 


FeMALes Or GREAT AND LESSER BritIsH CaTTLE ; 
WHO BREED THE BEST SHALL HEAR THE SHEKELS RATTLE. 


Will cut our cloth: their core demands attention. 
Curtail a tool which gardeners often mention. 
Behead the beast and take the tree away. 

Like food and drink, we need it every day. 

*Tis great, we’re told, and surely shall prevail. 
By this quaint name does Essex call a snail. 
Heart of big bird as black, sir, as a crow. 

Is spread before you, as I think you know. 
Inhaled with every breath we mortals draw. 
The martial ghost thus armed Horatio saw: 
Well-timbered Sherwood sheltered him of yore. 
Gait of Dame Duck along the horse-pond’s shore. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 488 


1 Burns: “Address to the Deil.’’ 

eo Phyte 2 The beauty, namely, of the three god- 
D e(v) In desses who appealed to Paris, of Helen, 
I lia D2 and of Briseis, 
A cquaintanc E% 3 ** Should auld acquaintance be forgot ?’’ 
N egatu R 4 Malbrough and Malbrook are French 
lenhei M* corruptions of Marlborough. 
pA tr ol 
BackwoodsmaN 
belis K 
O udenard E 

edd ¥ 


In cub uS 


Acrostic No. 488.—The winner is Mr. A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Bath and County Club, Bath, who has selected as his prize 
‘The Doctor’s Second Thoughts,’ by Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
published by Benn and reviewed in our columns on August 8 
under the title ‘‘ The Admirable Doctor.” 

Thirty-five other competitors named this book, six chose 
‘ Integrative Psychology,’ etc. etc. 

Atso Correct.—A. E., Ali, E. Barrett, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
J. Chambers, E, J. Fincham, Gay, Glamis, Madge, Martha, 
Met, Mrs. Milne, Peter, F. M. Petty, Shorwell, Tyro, Capt. 
W. R. Wolseley. 

One Licut Wronc.—Alphin, Bimbo, Bobs, Mrs. Rosa H. 
Boothroyd, Boskerris, Charles G. Box, Carlton, Miss Carter, 
Clam, E. H. Coles, D. L., Estela, Farsdon, Fossil, T. H. 
Hartland,»Miss E, Hearnden, Iago, Jeff, Junius, Miss Kelly, 
Lilian, J. F. Maxwell, George W. Miller, Lady Mottram, N. O. 
Sellam, Rand, Sisyphus, St. Ives, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Barberry, Maud Crowther, Mrs. Lole, 
A. M. 'W. Maxwell. All others more. 

Light 5 baffled 14 solvers; Light 6, 9; Light 8, 8; Light 9, 6; 
Light 2, 3. 


G. W. Mrer.—Your solution of No. 486 did not reach us. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 
e) NE of the main topics of conversation in City 


circles during the week has been the form 

the Government’s proposals would take to 
meet this year’s big Budget deficit, which are not 
available at the moment of writing. Uncertainty is 
always a bugbear to Stock Exchange activity, and 
in the circumstances it is not surprising that business 
has been reduced to a minimum. With this uncer- 
tainty removed, markets are expected to take a turn 
for the better, and with confidence once more 
restored in the financial stability of the country, 
conditions in Throgmorton Street should again be- 
come more normal. Meanwhile, some anxiety has 
been felt regarding the suggested tax on fixed interest- 
bearing securities; but it may be pointed out that 
such taxation would be but a temporary expedient 
to meet present emergencies, and, inasmuch as its 
object is to put our financial house in order, it must 
ultimately lead to greater confidence and to our 
once more journeying along the road of prosperity, 
from which we have so long departed. While in no 
way minimizing the importance of the Government’s 
measures to balance the Budget, these alone cannot 
bring that lasting prosperity which everyone desires. 


WAYGOOD-OTIS 


It is not often nowadays one comes across an 
industrial concern that is able to increase its divi- 
dend. Such, however, is the enviable position of 
Waygood-Otis Limited, the well-known makers of 
lifts and cranes, whose directors have just announced 
an interim dividend of 74 per cent. on account of the 
current year, against 24 per cent. for many years 
past. This interim dividend has, since 1926, been 
followed by a final distribution of 7} per cent., 
making 10 per cent. in all, while for 1927 and again 
for 1930 the shareholders received a special bonus 
of 10 per cent. Moreover, profits have largely 
exceeded the dividends paid, and a reserve fund of 
273,659 has been accumulated out of surplus earn- 
ings. On the other hand, goodwill, patents, etc., 
have been written down to £1, while investments 
stood in the last balance sheet at £321,044, against 
an issued share capital of £440,000. In view of the 
higher interim dividend and the strength of the 
company’s last balance sheet, the shares at the 
existing price of around 2 look to possess attractive 
possibilities as a speculative lock-up. 


A PROPERTY INVESTMENT 


A quarterly dividend of 1} per cent., the same as a 


year ago, has just been declared on the £1 Ordinary 
shares of the City of London Real Property Company. 
This company enjoys considerable prosperity. It 
owns freehold and leasehold property in the City of 
London, and the entire share capital of the London 
Office Company and the City of Westminster 
Properties Limited. Its issued capital consists of 
8,000,000 in £1 Ordinary shares and ‘935,960 in 
4 per cent. (tax free) £1 Preference shares. The 
properties owned and controlled by the company are 
situated largely in the City of London, and they stand 
in the books at £12,033,920. For the past seven 
years, not to go farther back, profits have averaged 
between 7 and 8 per cent. on the Ordinary capital, 
after making provision for sinking fund in respect of 
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leaseholds. The annual distribution has been st 
cent., and, in addition, considerable sums have been 
allocated to reserves. The reserve fund proper stands 
in the balance sheet at £1,200,000. The Ordj 
shares at around their present price of 14/6 ma 
therefore be regarded as a fair speculative risk, whi 
the 4 per cent. (tax free) Preference shares, now stan 
ing at about 21/3, including a quarter’s dividey 
payable next month, are worth attention as a 
lock-away investment. With income tax at 4/6 in 
the £, the gross yield at the price is about £5 per cen, 


SOUND DEBENTURES 


The attention of those seeking a sound railway 
investment may be drawn to the recently issued 9 
per cent. Redeemable Debenture stock of the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern Railway. Owing to general 
conditions, this stock, which was issued last June a 
95, is now standing at about 2 discount, i.e., 93 for 
the fully-paid scrip. At this level the yield is withis 
a little of £6 per cent. The stock is well secured, For 
the year to June 30, 1930, the company disclosed 4 
net profit of £2,305,463, after meeting all debentur 
and other charges. Moreover, it is anticipated that 
the balance of profits available will be sufficient t 
cover the interest on all debenture issues, and othe 
fixed charges, more than twice over. At its present 
level this stock certainly seems to be worth attention 
as a sound, permanent investment. 


CENTRAL ARGENTINE 


The 5 per cent. debenture stock of the Centra 
Argentine Railway also looks cheap and attractive a 
its present level of about 84, a yield of slightly over £6 
per cent. being shown. Including the new issue of 
43,000,000 made last October, the interest on the 
total amount of stock issued will take £350,000 for 
the past year and £450,000 for the current year. Ne 
earnings available for 1929-30 were more than 
42,000,000, so that the margin behind the stock is 
considerable. It is of interest to note that the Central 
Argentine is now showing increased earnings, and 
that in this respect it is virtually alone among South 
American railways. Another point is that the stock, 
to which attention is drawn, is redeemable at par in 
1987, with option to the company to repay at 10a} 
after May 1, 1967. 


TAYLOR WALKER 


For those who recognize the speculative character 
of brewery shares and can afford to run the ris 
incidental to this class of investment, an attractive 
counter at the moment is the £1 ordinary share of 
Taylor Walker and Company. The price is standing 
around 52/6, including an interim dividend of § pe 
cent. just announced in respect of the current yeaf, 
so that a yield of over 7} per cent. is shown, assum 
ing that the 12} per cent. distributed for each of the 
past two years can be maintained. Various businesses 
have been acquired, the most recent being the Cannon 
Brewery Company, which was absorbed last summer. 
The capital employed in these acquisitions has bees 
fully remunerative, and, it may be noted, the intenm 
dividend now to be paid is a repetition of last years 
rate, but on £700,000 more capital. The possibility 0 
higher taxation in the next Budget must not be ove 
looked, but the business, being in the London area, 8 
less likely to be affected by trade depression than if its 
activities were in the industrial north. 

TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tota! Funds 40,328,000, Total Income £10,187,400 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Stree! 
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THE SOLICITORS’ J OURNAL 

ESTABLISHED 1857 

7 Each number contains reports of recent cases of interest to the 

are of legal profession, and in addition incorporates the following 
permanent features : 
nes Ts, od in the surance Wo "id. ined Court Cases discussed 
been ¥ Criminal Law and Practice | 
Aries on the Taw of | Parliamentary News | 
+ Company Secretaries, etc. the law. 
URUS * Subscription and Advertisement Rates on Application * 
LE Specimen Coby free from : 

THE ASSISTANT EDITOR, “THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ” 

7,400 | Telephone : Holborn 1853 29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4 
tree! 
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Charities 


22 August 


Shipping 


AST END MISSION (founded 1885). Fortnight’s holiday 

for 600 slum children. Day’s outing for 15,000 slum 

children. Old people and tired mothers not forgotten. Six 
doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. Great Religious, 
Social and Philanthropic Institution. Full particulars sent. 
Visitors invited. Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, E.1. 


Typewriting 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 


Testimonials and circulars duplicated, Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


YPEWRITING. 9d. 1000 words (over 3000); carbons, 

2d. 1000 words. Verse, 2d. 72 words. Duplicating. King’s 

Typewriting Offices (S), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. 
Gerrard 8883. 


SS. typed neatly and accurately. Enquiries solicited. 
ls. per 1,000 words, carbons 3d. Miss M. Hayward, 
(Dept. S. R. ) 4 Beech Tree Road, Featherstone, Yorks. 


Literary 


REE BOOK FOR AMBITIOUS WRITERS.—Tells how 

you can learn Journalism and Short-Story Writing by post. 

You can earn considerable additional income as a spare-time 
writer. Write NOW to METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF 
JOURNALISM, Dept. J4/8, ST. ALBANS. 


AUTHORS AND COMPOSERS! 


Publishers of many broadcast and recorded hits want original Song 
Poems and Songs for Publication. New writers specially invited 
to send MSS. Peter Derek’s, SR/8 Moor St., London, W.1. 


eer Contract with H.M. Government) 

equent and Regular Sailings from 
LONDON, MARSEILLES, etc., MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON ‘STRAITS’ 
CHINA, JAPAN, yg tits &, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA, 

AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., 

P. & O. and aL ickets ater able, also Ti 

P, & O., Orient and New Zeala Shipping pn Fe 


Addresses for all Passenger P. & House 14 
Lond FREIGHT T (P. & 0. ‘or 

Street, lo < 
PEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, 
GRAY, DAWES Co., C3 


— & O. & BRITISH INDIAa 
| MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 


ACADEMY CINEMA——_ 


Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Gerrard 2981 


Sunday, August 23rd, for One Week 
All Indian Epic, ‘‘ NURI THE ELEPHANT ” 
and “‘ GUNS OF LOOS ” 

THIS WEEK 
“ THE CABINET OF DR. CALIGARI” 
and ‘‘ GIANT HARVEST ”’ (Russian) 


QUEEN’S THEATRE (Ger. 9437) 
Evenings 8.15. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.3 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 
by RUDOLF BESIER 
LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 


ICTION, Belles-Lettres, Poems, Drama and _ interesting 

MSS. of every kind welcomed and promptly considered. 

Stories, Articles, Serials, etc., constantly required for English 
and Foreign publication. Payment on acceptance. The Imperial 
Literary Agency, 60 Chandos Street, London, W.C.2. , 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON 
~ Decorations, Alterations and all repairs. Phone 2528 
* Wimbledon. Manufacturer of “‘ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES. World Wide Scientific 

Remedy. Extermination Guaranteed. From Sole Makers: 

HOWARTHS, 473, Crookesmoor, Sheffield, or Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., p.f. 


OUNG German student, best recommendations (English 

and German), wishes to spend long vacation in England 

au pair in return for instruction. Experienced tutor, 
athletic. Or would take A of boys travelling in Germany 
(Alps, etc.). Apply: Herrn W. Lohan, Charlottenburg, Kaiser- 
damm 100(). 


Education 


1931 Lexury— Economy 


AT THE NEW 


EccLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, 8.W.1 


Room with Hot and Cold Water. ‘Phave and from 8/- 
Room with Private Bath from 10/6. Beautiful Balloon available 


Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 


WHY NOT 
live within a 1d. "bus fare of Bond Street and Sates 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W.2. Room and breakfast from 5/6 daily. Baths 
free. No tips. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. 


Apply MANAGING DIRECTOR. 
Tel. No. - - Paddington 2364 


MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE LTD. 
Directors—THe Countess or Ypres, Mrs. Rita Harness, 
F.I.Sp.T., Mrs. Vera AcKLAND, M.B.E. 
Specialises in Training gentlewomen of Education and Culture 
destined for a BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL CAREER— 
Foreign languages a special feature. Good posts found for 

qualified students. MODERATE FEES. 
27, BUCKINGHAM GATE, S.W. Tel. Vic. 4495. 


LITERARY COMPETITION 


COUPON No. 47 


VALID FOR ALL COMPETITIONS : 


TO BE ATTACHED TO EACH ENTRY 


‘Saturday ‘Review,’ August 22nd 


-A REALLY GOOD HOLIDAY \ 


NFORMATION as to where 

to go, where to stay, how 

to travel in comfort, is given 

free of charge, and is best 
obtained from :— 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE 
53/54 HAYMARKET, S.W.1 .. (Regent 8021) 


‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics : 22.8.1931 


— Neel 
Harper 
Danielsson Harrap Peter Davies 
Blackwell Heinemann Putnam's 
Benn — lenkins Richards Press 
odder Stoughton 
Burns & Oates Hi Sampson 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Scribner's 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Selwyn & Bioust 
en Sanderson ja & Ward 
Collins n Paul S.P.C.K. 
Crosby Lockwood K Sta Paul 
Labour Publishing Co. The Head 
ns Studio 
Elkin Mathews and Melrose Victor Gollanc 
Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Faber & Faber urray Werner, Laurie 
Wishart 


ACCOMMODATION BOOKED 
ALL TICKETS ISSUED 


pee Competitors must cut out and enclose this ¢ 


Published Y the Proprietors, THe SaTURDAY Rees Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Ga emple Bar 3157, two eet in the Parish 
of Belvedere Reed, SET; Seturday, August 


. Paul, in the County of London, and Printed by Hersert Retacn, Lrp., 43 
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